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TO  A  BLIND  GIRL. 

I  do  not  sigh  as  some  may  sigh, 

To  see  thee  in  thy  darkness  led 
Along  the  path  where  sunbeams  lie, 
And  bloom  is  shed. 

I  do  not  weep  as  some  may  weep. 
Upon  thy  rayless  brow  to  look  ; 
A  boon  more  rare  'twas  thine  to  keep, 
When  light  forsook. 

A  glorious  boon  !  Thou  shalt  not  view 

One  treasure  from  the  earth  depart — 
Its  starry  buds,  its  pearls  of  dew. 

Lie  in  thy  heart. 
No  need  to  heed  the  frosty  air. 

No  need  to  heed  the  blasts  that  chafe. 
The  scatter'd  sheaf,  the  vintage  spare — 

Thy  hoard  is  safe. 
Thou  shal^  not  mark  the  silent  change 
That  falls  upon  the  heart  like  blight. 
The  smile  that  grows  all  cold  and  strange. — 

Bless'd  is  thy  night ! 
Thou  shalt  not  watch  the  slow  decay. 

Nor  see  the  ivy  clasp  the  fane, 
Nor  trace  upon  the  column  gray 

The  mildew  stahi. 
Ours  is  the  darkness — tliine  the  light. 

AVithin  thy  brow  a  glory  plays ; 
Shrine,  blossom,  dewdrop,  all  are  bright 
With  quenchless  rays. 

J.  D. 
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Orginal. 
THE  BLIND  GIRL. 

Oh  where,  tell  me  wliere  are  the  Isles  of  the  Blest — 
Those  realms  free  from  sorrow  and  grief? 

Oh  where  may  the  earth-weary  spirit  find  rest. 
And  the  child  of  affliction  relief? 

They  tell  me  tlie  fields  look  so  smiling  and  gay, 

And  all  nature  shows  signs  of  delight 
When  the  sun  rushes  forth  on  his  chariot  way, 

Dispersing  tlie  darkness  of  night. 

I  hear  the  soft  notes  of  the  birds  in  the  air, 

As  they  warble  their  carols  so  clear, 
And  they  say  for'the  eye  they  have  plumage  as  fair 

As  their  voices  are  sweet  to  the  ear. 

They  tell  me  qf  valleys  all  clothed  in  rich  green, 

Of  forests  in  crimson  and  gold— 
That  flowers  all  varied  in  color  and  mein 

Their  bright  blushing  beauties  unfold- 
That  far  over  all  is  spread  out  the  green  sky, 

Where  clouds  in  dim  majesty  roll — 
Where  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  in  bright  radiance  vie, 

To  kindle  with  rapture  the  soul. 

No  doubt,  wiih  these  beauties,  all  nature  looks  gay —  ■ 
That  the  heart  beats  more  joyous  and  free 

While  beholding  its  darkness  and  gloom  flee  away, 
But  alas  !  there's  no  beauty  for  me. 

All  darkness  within  me  and  darkness  without. 

Ah,  where  from  its  gloom  may  I  flee  1 
I  care  not  how  quickly  life's  taper  burns  out. 

For  earth  hath  no  beauty  for  me. 

My  home  is  not  here — for  by  faith's  magic  power 

Bright  regions  of  glory  I  see  ; 
There  let  me  depart— oh,  speed  the  glad  hour — 

Sure  there  will  be  beauty  for  me. 

When  the  world  is  all  hushed  in  deep  stillness  to  rest, 

I  hear  a  sweet  voice  in  the  air 
Saying,  "  Daughter,  thy  home  is  the  Isles  of  the  Blest, 

Rejoice,  for  no  darkness  is  there. 

"  The  pathway  of  life  hath  been  dreary  to  thee. 

And  weighty  thy  burthen  of  grief ; 
Then,  lone  one,  repine  not,  but  come  unto  to  me — 

I  give  to  the  mourner  relief." 

Full  gladly  that  summons  I  hasten  to  meet. 

Which  calls  me  from  mourning  away, 
With  anthems  of  praises  his  presence  to  greet. 

Who  turns  all  this  darkness  to  day. 
Brooklyn,  March,  1845. 
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The  Columbian  Magazine. — The  April  number 
of  tliis  superioi-  magazine  is  now  before  us.  Tlie 
engravings  this  month  have  not  been  surpassed  by 
any  preceding.  There  are  two — "Franklin  tlie 
man  in  the  boy,  and  the  Infant  St.  ,Tohn  and  the 
Lamb,"— both  extremely  beautiful.  The  patrons 
of  this  work  most  certainly  have  a  rich  feast  this 
month  in  its  miscellaneous  matter.  Some  of  the 
best  magazine  writers  have  contributed  to  its  pages. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  imder  the 
conduct  of  its  present  able  proprietor  this  maga- 
zine will  soon  reach  that  celebrity,  and  have  the 
support  which  is  justly  due  to  its  merits.  Edited 
by  John  Inman,  and  Robert  A.  West. — The  Cou- 
stituiion,  Mkldlctown,  Conn. 

Columbia:n  Magazine. — The  number  for  April, 
already  received,  is  beautifully  embellished. — 
"  Franklin — the  man  in  the  boy,"  is  a  speaking, 
life-like  picture.  It  illustrates  the  incident  when 
the  youthful  philosopher,  having  supplied  himself 
with  a  brace  of  loaves,  was  about  to  cross  a  ferry, 
when  he  met  a  half  famished  mother  and  children, 
and  answered  the  promptings  of  his  own  generous 
heart  by  a  division  of  his  store  of  food. 

"  The  Infant  St.  John,  and  the  Lamb"  is  richly 
executed,  from  a  not  unknown  design. 

The  Moss  Rose  and  Lace  Border  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  ladies. 

The  Columbian  will  lose  nothing  of  its  literary 
reputation  by  the  contents  of  this  number. — lihica 
Chronicle,  Ithica,  N.  T. 

The  Columbian  Magazine.. — We  are  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  master  magazine  for  April,  and  must 
injustice  to  the  pro4)rietor,  say  that  for  excellence, 
beauty  and  gratjdeur,  it  stands  unrivalled.  In  this 
number  we  have  several  very  fine  pictures,  "  Frank- 
lin, the  man  in  the  boy" — "The  liil'aiit  St.  John 
and  the  Lamb"  is  an  exquisite  picture,  full  of  ex- 
pression— the  "  Moss  Rose  and  Lace  Border"  is  a 
tasty  design  and  will  please  the  girls.  The  con- 
tents are  very  riph,  and  from  the  ablest  writers  of 
the  day,  among  whom  are  Park  Benjamin,  Mrs. 
Osgood,  Mrs.  Child,  C.  Donald  McLeod,  and  others 
equally  good. — The   Odd  Fellow,  Boonsboro,  Md. 


Columbian  Magazine. — We  have  received  the 
April  number  of  this  highly  popular  magazine.  It 
is  embellished  with  two  beautiful  engravings — 
"  Franklin,  the  man  in  the  boy" — "  The  infant  St. 
John  and  the  Lamb,"  together  with  a  Moss  Rose 
and  Lace  Border  plate  and  two  pages  of  Music. 
The  reading  is  of  a  high  character  and  well  sus- 
tains the  reputation  of  the  work.  It  is  decidedly 
the  best  magazine  published.  Terms — $3  per 
annum,  in  advance,  or  two  copies  for  $5. — Goshen 
Clarion,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

TiiE  CoLtTMBiAN  Magazine — Israel  Post,3  Astor 
House. — We  have  before  us  the  April  number  of 
the  "  Columbian  Magazine"  and  look  upon  it  not 
only  as  better  in  every  respect  than  any  single 
number  of  its  previous  issues,  but  as  superior  to 
any  of  lis  competitors.  Here  we  have  no  less  than 
three  costly  engravings  and  two  pages  of  original 
music — independently  of  articles  from  the  most 
distinguished  pens  in  this  country — and  all  for  3 
dollars  per  year,  or  even  for  much  less  when  the 
work  is  taken  in  clubs.  The  first  embellishment 
this  month,  is  a  truly  beautiful  thing — Franklin  the 
man  in  the  boy — a  subject  of  enduring  inlerest  for 
Americans  ; — the  young  philosopher  is  sharing  his 
only  loaf  with  a  distressed  family.  The  second 
plate  is  after  Murillo's  immortal  painting  of  St. 
John  and  the  Lamb.  The  third  is  unique — a  moss- 
rose  and  buds  embossed  in  alto  relievo,  and  de- 
signed for  coloring — so  as  to  form  an  exercise  in 
the  art  for  such  of  the  lady  readers  of  the  Colum- 
bian as  may  fancy  it.  It  is  encircled  with  a  rich 
pattern  of  lace-wotk.  Among  the  contributors  are 
Mrs.  Osgood,  Mrs.  Child,  Fanny  Forrester,  Park 
Benjamin,  Grattan,  Inman  and  others  equally  cele- 
brated.— New  York  Sun. 

The  Columbian  Magazine  for  April  is  before  us, 
and  a  very  beautiful  number  it  is.  This  popular 
magazine  has  been  making  steady  advances  in  the 
public  good-will  ever  since  its  establishment,  and 
it  may  now  be  well  doubted  whether  it  is  surpassed 
or  even  equalled  in  circulation,  by  any  periodical 
of  its  class  in  the  world.  No  pains  or  expense 
See  third  page  cover. 
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BLIND   LUCY. 


BT     MISS     C.     LOUISE     M.     BKAWNER. 


The  sweet  resignation  of  the  "  Blind  Child,"  touchingly  related  by  Rev.  George  Alexander  Noble  in  the  March  number  of 
the  "  Columbian, "  suggested  the  following  lines. 

"  To-morrow  I  shall  see." 


The  last  faint  hope  was  gone ;  the  dear,  dear  eyes 

They  strove  with  gentle  skill  to  bind  and  heal. 
Were  closed  upon  the  earth  and  molten  skies, 

And  Lucy  now  could  only  hear  and  feel! 
Sweet  Lucy,  with  her  Ion?,  soft,  golden  hair, 

Her  rosy  lips,  round  cheek  and  brow  of  snow, 
Her  form  in  infant  beauty  moulded  rare. 

Must  know  but  darkness  while  she  lives  below ! 
In  darkness,  said  I ;  No!  'tis  always  light 

With  beings  like  to  her,  gay,  buoyant,  free ; 
Still  smiling,  hoping  'mid  the  hush  of  night, 

"  To-morrow,  yes,  to-morrow  I  shall  see." 

Oh,  what  a  lesson  do'st  thou  teach,  fair  one. 
To  man,  impatient  man,  when  touched  with  gloom, 

Be  will  not  bless  the  ray  thou  call'st  a  sun. 
Nor  let  the  heart-flower  in  his  bosom  bloom — 

Repining,  suffering,  on  his  onward  way 
He  slowly  treads  forever,  ever  blind ; 


Lingers  through  all  his  starless,  self-made  day. 
And  calls  the  author  of  his  life  unkind. 

Child  Lucy,  thou,  with  snowy  lids  pressed  tight. 
Shut  out  from  view  of  favorite  flower  and  tree, 

Hast  heart  than  man's  more  blest  for  light, 
'Wakens  the  thought,  ^^ to  morrow  I  shall  see." 

Hope  on,  sweet  Lucy,  hope— thy  angel  mind 

Life's  lesser  evils  well  may  calmly  bear. 
If  'neath  the  sudden  stroke  that  made  thee  blind 

Thy  fair  young  face  such  sunbeam  smiles  can  wear- 
Pursue  thy  path,  gem  of  a  widow's  heart; 

Dream  of  the  blossoms  and  sofl  summer  birds — 
Angels,  methinks,  must  cheer  such  as  thou  art 

With  gently  whispered,  soul  entrancing  words — 
Cast  not  away  the  spirit  of  thy  mind, 

'Tis  worth  a  casket's  richest  gems  to  thee ; 
Hope,  smile,  endure  «o-da?/ while  thou  art  blind, 

For  when  the  morrow  dawns  in  Heaven,  thou'ltsee. 
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THE    BLIND    BOY. 

1                                                                                              BYH.O.     MILDEBERGER. 

Oh,  say,  what  is  that  thing  called  light,                      ^                  And  could  t  always  keep  awake, 

Which  I  can  ne'er  enjoy  1                                           s                       It  would  be  always  day. 

What  are  the  blessings  of  the  sight  1                                               yf^^^^  ^^^^^  ^i^^^^  I  ^j.j^„  ,^^„ 

Oh,  tell  your  poor  blind  boy!                                                             You  mourn  my  hapless  wo  ; 

You  talk  of  wond'rous  things,  you  see  ;                       s                   But,  sure,  with  patience  I  may  bear 

You  say  the  sun  shines  bright;                                    ^                       A  loss  I  ne'er  can  know. 

I  feel  it  warm,  but  oh !  how  can                                                    ^hen  let  not  what  I  cannot  have. 

Itmake  the  day  or  night  1                                                             jj^  ^,^^^^j.^,  p^^^^  ^^^^.^^ ,_ 

My  day  or  night  myself  I  make,                                  >                  While  thus  I  sing,  I  am  content. 

Whene'er  I  sleep  or  play ;                                       '                     Although  a  poor,  blind  boy. 

o> 

^^ 

f  Paris  FasliioiiM  in  ciery  number  in   IH'tii, 

r   Oht  arnmg»muttt  art  now  nuiliirfil  in  Paris,  aiiil  ttv  s/in/l  ir/tr  t/iix,-  littiiitifid  illiislialioiix  in  every  nuviber  hereafter. 
!00E  numDS  the  Post-Masters  vhJI  p/rast  aiil  ii<  in  getting  np  our  eilition  for  18  H"..     Our  Jiniuary  niimher  cannot  he 
I  ly  olhrr.i. 


W.  If.  GRAIIAirr,  Tribiino  Bnildin)?,  IVow  York. 
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THE    BLIND    GIRL    TO     HER     SISTER, 

ABSENT    FROM    HOME. 


BY  L.  J.  CIST. 


Come  home  ;  dear  sister  !     Sad  and  lonely-hearted, 

As  o'er  another  ray  of  light  withdrawn — 
As  for  the  sunshine  of  her  home  departed, 

The  blind  girl  sits,  and  weeps,  to  know  thee  gone ! 
Gone,  the  companion  of  her  mirth  and  sadness. 

The  friend  and  playmate  of  her  childish  years ; 
Life,  in  thine  absence,  loseth  half  its  gladness. 

And  this  deep  darkness  doubly  dark  appears ; 
The  long,  long  day  is  more  than  night  without  thee — 
Thrice  welcome  night,  for  its  sweet  dreams  about  thee  ! 

Come  home  !  sweet  sister  !   Ah !  how  much  I  miss  thee- 

AU  thy  kind  shielding  from  life's  rude  alarms. 
From  day's  first  dawn,  when  erst  I  sprang  to  kiss  thee. 

Till  night  still  found  me  nestling  in  thine  arms. 
My  lips  may  speak  not— but  the  heart's  deep  feeling,— 

The  spirit's  sadness,  and  the  low-voiced  tone — 
The  round,  full  drops,  that  will  not  brook  concealing, 

These  tell  of  one  deep  grief— I  am  alone  I 
Alone  ! — without  thee,  dearest — what  to  me 
Were  even  life's  best  gift— the  power  to  see  ! 


Come  home  I  dear  sister  !     Can  the  far-off  stranger, 

How  kind  soever,  yield  thee  love  like  mine  ? 
Can  fairest  scenes,  through  which  thou  rov'st,  a  ranger, 

Give  to  thee  joys  like  those  which  home  enshrine  ? 
Think,  how  for  thee  my  lonely  spirit  pineth. 

Through  the  long  weary  hours,  as,  day  by  day. 
Slowly  the  sun  down  yonder  west  declineth, 

Whilst  thou,  my  sun  of  life,  art  far  away ! 
Thou  canst  not  dream  how  this  full  heart  is  yearning 
For  that  blest  day  which  sees  thee  home  returning  I 

Come  home  I  sweet  sister  I     Like  a  dove  all  lonely. 

My  heart  sits  brooding  in  its  silent  nest, 
Its  joy  departed  I     Come  !  thy  presence  only 

Can  make  our  home  with  cloudless  sunshine  blest. 
Ev'n  as  the  bird,  whose  gentle  mate  has  perished, 

Droopeth,  no  more  to  notes  of  rapture  stirred, 
So  do  I  pine  amid  the  scenes  we  've  cherished — 

I  cannot  sing  where  ever  once  were  heard 
Our  strains  commingled,  ere  thy  steps  did  roam ; 
My  song  is  hushed  I     Sister  !  sweet  mate,  cojee  home  I 


SEQUEL 


PRIMARY    REA.DER 


RUSSELL'S  ELEMENTARY  SERIES: 

THE  BLIND  GIKL.  Miss  Lamb. 

[An  example  of  the  soft  and  subdued  tone  oipky.l 

In  a  stage-coach  where  late  I  chanced  to  be, 

A  little  quiet  girl  my  notice  caught ; 
I  saw  she  looked  at  nothing  by  the  way,  — 

Her  mind  seemed  busy  on  some  childish  thought, 

I,  with  an  old  man's  courtesy,  addressed 

The  child,  and  called  her  pretty  dark-eyed  maid, 

And  bid  her  turn  those  pretty  eyes,  and  see 
The  wide  extended  prospect.  — '  Sir,'  she  said, 

*  I  cannot  see  the  prospect,  —  I  am  blind.' 

Never  did  tongue  of  child  utter  a  sound 

So  mournful,  as  her  won^  fell  on  my  ear. 

Her  mother  then  relateoTTow  she  found 

Her  child  was  sightless.  —  On  a  fine  bright  day, 
She  saw  her  lay  her  needle-work  aside, 

And,  —  as  on  such  occasions  mothers  wiU,  — 
For  leaving  olF  her  work  began  to  chide. 

*  I  '11  do  it  when  't  is  day-light,  if  you  please  : 

I  cannot  work,  mamma,  now  it  is  night.'  — 

The  sun  shone  bright  upon  her,  when  she  spoke  ; 

And  yet  |  her  eyes  |  received  no  ray  of  light. 


■  '"^  if^. 
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For  ihe  VVell-S)ji!ng. 

Blind  Bey's  Love  of  the  Bible. 

In  the  city  of  Providence  iheie  lives  a 
blind  boy  whose  nauie  is  Augustus  God- 
dard.  A  few  moiiilis  .since  he  made  a  pro- 
fessiou  of  religion;  his  minister,  ihe  Kev. 
Mr.  Jameson  of  the  Thiid  Bai)tist  Church, 
recently  alluded  to  his  case,  in  some  in- 
teresting remarks  which  he  addressed  to 
the  children  of  the  Beneficent  Congrega- 
tional Sabbath  school,  lie  stated,  that  af- 
ter having  good  evidence  of  the  love  of 
Augustus  for  his  Saviour,  a  deep  interest 
was  felt  by  many  in  his  behalf  The  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  hi,s  case  were  made 
known  to  the  American  Bible  Society,  which 
generously  made  him  a  present  of  a  copy  of 
the'Bible,  in  tior  8  large  volimies,  with  rais- 
ed letters,  adap'ed  to  the  blmd.  Notliing 
could  exceed  the  delight  of  Augustus  on 
receiving  this  precious  gift. 

One  day  the  mother  of  Augustus  felt 
.somewhat  anxious  lo  ascertain  what  kept 
him  so  long  in  his  chamber,  and  going  si- 
lently to  it,  she  saw  him  there  upon  his 
ktiees,  with  tlie  several  volumes  of  the 
Bible  laid  upon  dlflereut  chairs  by  him. 
She  saw  him  rise,  take  one  of  the  volumes, 
embrace   and   kiss    it — then    laying    that 


I  down  lie  took  up  another,  euibraciui^  atid 
kissuig  it  in  like  manner,  and  so  with  the 
others. 

"'he  mention  of  these  interesting  facts 
was  well  calcalatcd  to  lead  the  child^ren  m 
tlie  Sabbaih  school,  to  ask  tlipmselves  if 
tliey,  to  whom  God  had  2iven  siaht  to  r^ad 
his  precious  Word,  loved  it  as  poor  blind 
Augustus  did7  The  following  lines  were 
suggested  by  the  incident. 

My  God,  upon  my  l)ended  knee, 

A  pour  blind  t)i)y  i  w:ut, 
And  h  lid  within  a  c'osi!  i'm'.)rao2, — 

A  treasure  rich  and  great. 

I  had  lieen  taiig-ht  lo  love  tliy  truth, 

While  (lark  its  p;ijj-e  to  me. 
But  now  us  .si'iise  is  plain, and  I 

Can  feel  whit  others  sse. 

Oh  yes,  T  priza  this  precious  tjift, 

This  book  of  Irutti  divine. 
For  in  tha  depihs  <if  my  iu!l  heart, 

Brightly  us  precepts  sliiue. 

The  he:nities  of  this  lower  world, 

ij't  olher.s  suidy  and  adniue  : 
I  will  noi  mourn  the  wtini  nf  si^rht, 

For  1  to  brighter  worlds  aspire. 

Corns,  young  companions,  you  to  whom 

The  bong  of  sighi  is  civen, 
The  lamp  of  life  burns  liright  for  you — 

I  FEKL  my  way  lo  heaven. 
Providence,  Jan.   19.  E.  B.  7. 


X.,   J 


THE    BLIND     MINSTREL'S     LAMENT. 

"  Steiben  ist  nichs — doch  Icben  und  nicht  sehen, 
Das  ist  ein  ungluck." 

To  die  is  nothing — but  to  live  and  not  to  see, 
This  is  misfortune. — Schiller's   William  Tell. 

I  COULD  lay  me  down  in  the  lonely  tomb, 
Where  the  dust  of  my  friends  is  reposing ; 

r  could  doff  these  robes,  and  the  shroud  assume. 
Which  the  slumbering  dead  is  enclosing; 

For  there's  rest  in  the  grave  for  the  weary  one. 

And  his  sorrows  are  o'er,  and  his  toil  is  done. 

I  could  leave  these  hills  where  I  love  to  roam. 
And  the  groves  where  oft  I  have  sported  ; 

I  could  bid  adieu  to  my  boyhood's  home. 
To  the  haunts  where  long  I've  resorted  ; 

I  could  turn  from  them  all,  and  in  calmness  go, 

O'er  the  dark  rolling  waves  of  the  stream  of  wo. 

But  to  live  'mid  the  scenes  that  can  yield  delight. 

And  to  know  they  are  all  forbidden, 
And  within  this  gloom  of  a  mornless  night. 

To  feel  that  my  all  must  be  hidden — ■ 
Methinks  that  the  pangs  of  my  parting  breath 
Were  welcome  release  from  this  living  death. 

They  tell  me  oft,  when  the  wintry  snow 

Is  the  landscape's  beauty  concealing. 
Of  the  gorgeous  hues  that  the  forests  shoVf, 

As  the  spangled  gems  are  congealing  : 
And  they  tell  me  again  as  the  spring  comes  round, 
,     -  Of  the  bright  green  mead  and  the  flowery  mound. 

..-  ^ .  „  They  give  me  the  rose,  the  beautiful  rose, 

, ,  They  tell  me  how  it  is  blushing  ; 

;,.  And  perchance  they  gaze  as  the  tear-drop  flows. 

And  ask  me  why  it  is  gushing  : 
They  think  that  the  pleasure  its  beauties  impart, 
Can  touch  a  sweet  chord  that  has  gone  from  my  heart. 

But  no  more,  my  heart,  repine  no  more 
O'er  the  scenes  thou  once  wast  possessing ; 

I  will  meekly  bow  and  the  hand  adore. 
Which  in  love  has  taken  my  blessing  : 

For  my  Father  beholdeth  these  flowing  tears — 

'TIS  my  father  who  bringeth  this  night  of  years  ! 

I  will  sit  me  down  in  my  hapless  lot. 

And  will  tell  no  more  my  emotion ; 
I  will  take  my  harp,  though  I  see  it  not. 

And  will  tune  its  strain  to  devotion, 
I  will  sing  to  its  notes  and  will  soothe  my  grief. 
Till  the  messenger  cometh  who  brings  relief. 


Keu)  Haven,  Conn. 


0.  C. 
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SAMSON    TAKING     THE     PILLARS 


BY    T.    B.    READ. 


The  boy  led  him  forward, 

A  blind  man  of  might. 
Arrayed  in  his  strength 

Like  a  dull,  starless  night — • 
A  night  when  the  thunder 

Yet  sleeps  in  the  skies. 
And  sealed  are  the  lids 

Where  the  lightning  flash  lies. 

In  silence  he  stood 

Amidst  laughter  and  scorn, 
While  played  a  stern  smile 

O'er  his  proud  lip  unshorn; 
And  sullen  defiance 

Weighed  down  his  great  brow. 
Till  shadows  fell  dark 

In  the  caverns  below. 

He  would  lean  for  support 

On  the  pillars'  of  stone — 
There  were  words  on  his  lip 

And  a  prayer  in  the  tone. 
With  broad,  upturned  brow, 

Knit  in  terrible  lines, 
He  bent  as  the  north  wind 

Bends  down  on  the  pines. 

One  heave  of  his  huge  breast. 

One  burst,  and  at  length 
They  crashed,  as  the  reeds, ' 

In  the  storm  of  his  strength  ! 
Thus,  midst  the  Philistines, 

The  blind  man  of  might 
Gave  up  his  great  spirit 

From  darkness  to  light. 
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THE  BLIND  GIRL'S  LAMENT." 

It  is  not  that  I  cannot  see 

The  birds  and  flowers  of  spring, 
'Tis  not  that  beauty  seems  to  me 

A  dreamy  unknown  thing: 
It  is  not  tliat  I  cannot  mark 

Tlieblue  and  6parl;ling  sky, 
Nor  ocean's  foam,  nor  mountain's  peak, 

That  e'er  1  weep  or  sigh. 

Tliey  tell  me  tbat  the  Vwrds,  whoso  notea 

Fall  rich  and  sweet  and  fuli,— 
That  these  I  listen  to  and  lovo 

Are  not  all  beautiful ! 
They  tell  me  that  the  gayest  flowers 

Which  sunshiTio  ever  brings 
Are  not  the  ones  1  know  so  well, 

But  strange  and  scentless  things  ! 

My  little  brother  leads  me  forth 

To  where  the  violets  grow; 
His  gentle,  light,  yet  careful  step, 

And  tiny  hand  I  know, 
Jly  mother's  voice  is  soft  and  sweet 

Like  music  oh  my  ear ; 
The  very  atmosphere  seems  love. 

When  these  to  me  are  near. 

My  father  twines  his  arms  around, 

And  draws  me  to  his  bi-oast. 
To  kiss  the  poor  blind  helpless  girl 

He  says  he  loves  the  best. 
'Tis  then  I  ponder  unknown  things. 

It  may  be — weep  or  sigh, 
And  think  how  glorious  it  must  be 

To  meet  atfectiou's  eye  > 

»  By  Camilla  Toulmin. 
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THE  BLIND  GIRL'S  LAMENT. 


BY  CAMILLA  TOULMIN. 


It  is  not  that  I  cannot  see 

The  birds  and  flowers  of  spring, 
'Tis  not  that  beauty  seems  to  me 

A  dreamy  unknown  thing  : 
It  is  not  that  I  cannot  mark 

The  blue  and  sparkling  sky. 
Nor  ocean's  foam,  nor  mountain's  peak, 

That  e'er  I  weep  or  sigh. 

Tbey  tell  me  that  the  birds,  whose  notes 

Fall  rich, and  sweet,  and  full, — 
That  these  I  listen  to  and  love 

Are  not  all  beautiful ! 
They  tell  me  that  the  gayest  flowers 

Which  sunshine  ever  brings 
Are  not  the  ones  I  know  so  well, 

But  strange  and  scentlesss  things! 

My  little  brother  leads  me  forth 

To  where  the  violets  grow  ; 
His  gentle,  light,  yet  careful  step, 

And  tiny  hand  I  know. 
My  mother's  voice  is  soft  and  sweet 

Like  music  on  my  ear ; 
The  very  atmosphere  seems  love, 

When  these  to  me  are  near. 

My  father  twines  his  arTis  around, 

And  draws  me  to  his  breast. 
To  kiss  the  poor  blind  helpless  girl 

He  says  he  loves  the  best. 
'Tis  then  1  ponder  unknown  things, 

It  may  be — weep  or  sigh, 
And  think  how  glorious  it  must  be 

To  meet  affection's  eye  1 


NEW-TOBR,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  31,  1846. 


Blindness  not  Loneliness. 

Oh  she  looked  lonely  there 
la  her  high- back  rocking  chair. 

With  her  kitting  in  her  hands  ; 
Swift  ai  light  her  fingers  go  ; 
And  her  hair  like  driven  snow 

Lieth  smooth  in  silver  bands. 

Bat  Qo  light  is  in  her  eye, 
Though  'tis  blue  as  summar  sky  - 

Well  it  is  she  cannot  see 
Narrow  room  and  smoky  wall, 
Novi  her  mind  can  picture  all 

Round  her  fair  as  fair  can  be  ! 

Is  she  lonely  1  no  for  she 
Hath  a  guest  there  constantly  ; 

Who  is  there  1  the  King  of  Kings  ! 
Breathing  comfort  all  around. 
Talking  to  her  without  sound. 

Of  the  spirit's  better  things. 

None  so  poor  He  will  not  come 
Bringing  peace  nnto  their  heme  ! 

None  so  low  He  will  aot  hear- 
None  60  high  they  may  not  bow 
la  His  presence  humbly  low  ; 

None  so  vile  they  are  not  dear  ? 

Though  without  is  darkest  night,' 
God  hath  said,  "  Let  there  be  light !" 

In  the  Blind  one's  world  within  ! 
And  its  flowers  are  brought  to  view, 
Bright  as  heart  flowers  ever  grew 

W  hen  unchoked  by  weads  of  sin  ! 

B?tter  is  it  to  be  blind 

To  the  Outward  though  'tis  lined 

With  a  beaatiful  array, 
Than,  having  eyeg,  to  sfte  not 
Th«  souPs  world  with  beauties  fraught. 
Which  shall  never  pass  away, 
[Saltm  Gazette.  Anna. 
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THE   BLIND   GIRL. 

BY   AKNE  A.  TREMONT. 

Darkness  where'er  I  go ! 

Nor  earth,  nor  sky,  nor  hlessed  light  for  rae, — 

But  a  iee.p  yearning  woe 

Per  the  hriglit  things  I  never  more  may  see, 

But  whioli,  like  lovely  phantoms,  still  remain, 

Haunting  the  veiled  chamhers  of  my  hrain. 

And,  wlien  kind  words  are  spoken 

Like  holy  breathings  from  a  world  unseen, 

My  heart  is  well  nigh  broken, 

To  think  that  it  can  only  darkly  dream, 

What  form  may  wear  the  sweet  ton'd  instrument, 

AVhere  Love  hath  all  his  gentlest  music  blent ! 

Yet  mem'ry  still  is  mine. 

And  what  lost  treasure  it  gives  hack  again; 

My  girlhood's  happy  time — 

The  forms  and  faces  so  familiar  then  ; 

And,  shining  like  a  star  througli  my  dark  night, 

Is  one,  who  was  as  dear  to  me  as  sight. 

It  is  before  me  now. 

Wearing  the  looks  I  lov'd  so  to  behold ; 

The  same  calm  thoughtful  brow. 

And  loving  smile,  that  ne'er  for  me  was  cold : 

'Tis  mid  my  desert  a  fresh  lovely  spot. 

And  one  wliich  even  blindness  withers  not. 

But  oh !  to  feel  how  vain 

The  hopes  which  came  around  us  like  sweet  flow'rs ! 

It  almost  sears  my  brain, 

To  think  through  life  such  will  no  more  be  ours ; 

Yet  is  it  but  the  wreck  of  earth's  fraU  bark ! 

Father  of  Light !  let  not  my  soul  be  dark ! 


J!t  *. 
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TUE  I3LD>]>  5LVNS  TIIANKSGmXG. 

Thank  God  for  Memory  I — This  is  tbe  green  dell : — 
I  hear  the  rill  with  musical  ripples  flo^YiIlg; 

The  scents  of  flowers  recall  my  childhood  well^ 
I  feel  the  sun  of  new-born  summer  glowing  ; 

And,  in  my  spirit's  view,  I  see  the  stream, 

And  the  bright  fish  that  through  the  water  gleam. 

Thank  God  for  ^lusic  !  for  the  pleasant  voices 
Of  boughs  and  winds  and  waters  as  they  meet ; 

For  every  bird  that  in  the  wood  rejoices ; 
For  every  note  in  nature's  concert  sweet : — 

To  me  the  lark's  clear  carolling  on  high 

Keveals  the  whole  wide,  blue,  bright  sumraer's  sky.    I 

Thank  God  for  Hope  !  that  after  life's  short  night,     ] 
Cheer'd  by  fair  dreams  and  memories,  I  shall  rise 

To  fields  -with  never-failing  verdure  bright, 
UnfaOing  fountains,  pure,  unclouded  skies ; 

And  see  the  world  which  will  not  pass  away, 

In  the  full  sunshine  of  pei"petual  day ! 

Joseph  Gostick. 
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The  BUnd  Girl. 

Dai-kness  where'er  I  go  ! 

Nor  eartli,  nor  sky,  nor  blessed  liglit  for  me — 

But  a  deep,  yearning  wo 

For  the  bright  things  I  nerer  more  may  see. 

But  which,  hke  lovely  phantoms,  still  remain. 

Haunting  the  veiled  chambers  of  my  brain. 

And,  when  kind  words  are  spoken 

Like  holy  breatliings  from  a  world  unseen. 

My  heart  is  wellnigh  broken. 

To  think  that  it  can  only  darkly  dream. 

What  form  may  wear  tlie  sweet-toned  instrament 

Where  love  hath  all  his  gentlest  music  blent ! 

Yet  memory  still  is  mine. 

And  what  lost  treasure  it  gives  back  again ; 

My  girlhood's  happy  time — 

The  forms  and  faces  so  familiar  then ; 

And,  shining  like  a  star  through  my  daik  night. 

Is  one  who  was  as  dear  to  me  as  sight.  ^ 

It  is  before  me  now. 

Wearing  tlie  looks  I  loved  so  to  behold ; 

The  same  calm,  thoughtful  brow. 

And  loving  smile  that  ne'er  for  me  was  cold; 

'Tis  mid  my  desert  a  fresh  lovely  spot. 

And  one  which  even  blindness  withers  not. 

But  O,  to  feel  how  vain 

The  hopes  which  came  around  us  like  sweet  flowers  ! 

It  almost  sears  my  brain. 

To  think  through  life  such  will  no  more  be  ours; 

Yet  is  it  but  the  wreck  of  eartli's  frail  baik  ! 

Father  of  Light !  let  not  my  soul  be  dark  ! 

^  Sharpe's  Magazine. 
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FOR  THE  AVEEK  ENDING  MAY  8,  1847. 


THE    BLIND    BOY    DYING. 

BT   CHARLES   SWAIN. 

MOTHEK — Sister — are  ye  near  me? 

I  awake  with  closed  eyes  ; 
Eyes  still  dark — but  let  me  hear  ye — • 

Bless  the  blind  boy,  ere  ho  dies  1 
Is  the  snow-drop  come  ?  dear  mother 

Oh  I  I  thought  at  its  last  birth 
I  should  never  hold  another 

Suow-drop  in  my  hand  on  earth  1 

Something  erer  in  its  springing 

Seemed  my  inward  heart  to  touch  ; 
June,  with  all  its  roses  bringing. 

Never  made  me  weep  so  much  1 
'Twas  a  sympathy,  a  feeling 

I  could  scarcely  understand  ; 
"When  I've  felt  the  tear-drop  stealing 

O'er  the  snow-drop  in  my  hand. 

So,  -when  I  am  dead,  dear  Mother, 

When  your  poor  blind  boy  is  gone ; 
Let  the  snow-drop,  and  no  other, 

Rest  his  little  shroud  upon. 
It  shall  go  with  me  to  heaven — • 

It  shall  bloom  at  Jesu's  feet — 
And,  when  God  my  sight  hath  given, 

It  my  vision  first  shall  meet. 

Weep  not,  mother  1— Though  I'm  weeping, 

There's  no  sorrow  in  my  tears. 
Should  I  mourn  to  wake  from  sleeping 

In  those  sight-restoring  spheres  ? 
Yet  I  love — so  love — that  blindness, 

Sweet  is  here,  as  sight  above  1 
Seraphs  cannot  show  thy  kindness, 

Angels  cannot  match  thy  love. 


No  :  there  is  but  one— one  mother ; 

Earth  but  one  such  heart  can  find  ; 
And  I  know  thou'U  love  no  other 

As  thou  lov'st  thine  own— thy  blind  ! 
And  I  know  each  Sabbath  morning 

Thou  my  grave  will  bend  before. 
With  some  flower  its  stone  adorning. 

Though  I  ne'er  can  thank  thee  more. 

Long  the  summer  birds  will  warble. 

Warble  sweetly  as  of  yore ; 
Whilst  these  lips  lie  mute  as  marble — 

AU  their  sighs  and  sufiferings  o'er  ! 
Oft  the  sunlight  will  be  stealing 

O'er  my  dark,  cold,  burial  home 
Like  a  glance  of  God  revealing 

Tidings  of  a  world  to  come. 

Oh,  sometimes,  I  shiver,  mother- 
Shudder  at  the  thought  of  death 

But  I  strive  and  strive  to  smother 
That  which  trembles  on  my  breath, 

God  will  keep  me,  God  will  aid  me, 
He  will  calm  this  timorous  mood  ; 

Eor  in  all  I  have  obeyed  thee. 
Sought,  dear  mother,  to  be  good. 

Clasp  me  closer,— closer,— nearer ; 

Lift  my  throbbing  head  more  high  ; 
Oh  !  I  love  you  dearer,  dearer, 

Every  moment  that  I  die  ! 
When  in  Heaven  my  God  hath  given 

Sight,  where  blindness  now  hath  place. 
It  will  be  a  second  Heaven 

There  to  see  my  Mother's  face. 


[iPRiCE  One  Penny. 
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VOICES    FROM    PRISON, 


THE  BLIND  GIRL.(l) 

Together  through  the  flowery  fields, 

One  pleasant  summer's  day, 
With  cautious  steps,  two  children  trod 

The  smooth,  yet  tiresome  way. 

The  elder  was  a  lovely  boy. 

Of  meek  and  heavenly  miud, 
The  little  girl  was  lovely  too. 

But  she,  alas !  was  blind. 

He'd  tell  her  how  the  sun  by  day. 

And  little  stars  by  night, 
Peeped  thro'  soft  clouds,  to  gild  the  earth 

With  beams  of  brilliant  light. 

And  then  he'd  cull  wild  flowers,  and  weave 

A  chaplet  for  her  hair. 
And  strive  to  make  her  understand 

How  beautiful  they  were. 
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THE    BLIND    GIRL. 

Soon  as  her  feeble  limbs  were  tired. 
He  led  her  from  the  glade,— 

And  strewed  with  moss  an  easy  seat 
Beneath  the  gi-een  tree's  shade. 

Then,  side  by  side  they  sat  them  down, 

And  happy  seemed  to  be ; 
And  listened  to  the  song-bird's  strain 

Of  joyous  melody. 

'  Tell  me,  dear  brother!  Tell  me  if 

Yon  happy  bird  that  sings. 
Is  beautiful;  say,  is  he  plumed 

With  gold  or  azure  wings?' 

'  Yes,  dearest,  he  seems  beautifal, 
And  plumed  with  hues  most  rare ; 

And,  proudly  perch'd  upon  yon  bough, 
He's  swinging  in  the  air.' 

But,  as  he  spake,  her  bosom  heav'd; 

He  mark'd  the  deep  drawn  sigh, — 
And  saw  the  tear-drop  on  her  cheek 

Fall  from  her  sightless  eye. 

The  truth  with  all  its  gathering  force. 
Had  crossed  her  troubled  mind. 

And  words  came  trembling  from  her  lips, 
'  Shall  I  be  always  blind?' 
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22  VOICES    FROM    PRISON. 

'  1  know  that  I  can  feel  and  hear. 

As  you  and  motharsay, 
And  many  things  enjoy, — but  shall 

I  ne'er  behold  the  day? 

'You  tell  me  of  the  little  birds. 
And  green  leaves  on  the  tree. 

And  skies  serene  and  beautiful. 
But,  shall  I  never  see?' 

She  clasped  her  arms  around  his  neck. 
And  kiss'd  him  o'er  and  o'er, 

And  said,  'could  I  but  see  thy  face, 
I  would  not  sorrow  more.' 

He  tried  to  soothe  with  loving  words. 

And  bid  her  never  mind ; 
That  he  and  mother  loved  as  well. 

As  if  she  were  not  bliud. 

He  told  her  of  a  brighter  world. 

Up  in  the  soft  blue  air ; 
And  mother  said  if  they  were  good 

They'd  see  each  other  there. 

Soon  after  this,  the  little  girl 
Grew  sick,  and  pale,and  weak; 

Her  brother  still  kept  by  her  side. 
Still  kissed  hot  pallid  cheek. 


TO    MY    SISTER    ON    HER    BIRTH    DAY. 

He'd  kneel  beside  her  little  bed. 

And  earnest  pray  to  heaven. 
That  if  so  pure  a  soul  had  sins. 

That  they  might  be  forgiven. 
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She  whisper'd  these  last  moving  words, 
'  Oh,  do  not  weep  for  me: 
I'm  going  to  that  brighter  world 

I  soon,  I  soon  shall  see.'  C.  M. 


TO  MY   SISTER,  ON  HER  BIRTH-DAY. 

Thy  birth  day,  with  the  opening  year. 
Again  is  come,  my  sister  dear; 
But  oh!  it  comes  not,  as  of  old. 
With  smiling  friends,  and  bliss  untold. 

To  smooth  life's  rugged  way: 
It  comes  to  tell  of  pleasures  fled. 
Of  happy  faces  long  since  dead ; 
Of  kind  companions,  loved,  adored, 
Who  gathered  round  our  frugal  board. 

To  cheer  the  passing  day. 
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It  comes  to  tell  of  seasons  bright, 
Which  have  not  been  improved  aright; 
Of  fancied  griefs,  which,  if  compared, 
Were  joys,  with  those  I've  lately  shared, 

For  such  but  few  have  felt: 
I  hear  it  speak  of  hopes  decayed. 
Of  man,  confiding  man,  betrayed 
By  one  who  murmured  at  the  breast 
To  which  thy  own  young  lips  were  prest. 
And  at  the  same  lap  knelt. 

In  one  lone  thought  a  joy  I  find. 
Which  tends  to  soothe  my  troubled  mind, 
Which  triumphs  o'er  all  minor  grief. 
And  in  its  store  affords  relief, 

Has  balm  for  wounds  like  mine: 
Though  change  in  all  things  else  appear. 
One  heart  there  is  that's  still  sincere; 
And  beats  as  fondly  as  in  hours 
When  home  was  strewn  with  childhood's  flowers ; 

That  heart — that  heart  is  thine. 

One  faithful  friend!  Her  worth  I  feel; 
One  soul  devoted  to  my  weal. 
One  voice  that  never  gave  me  pain. 
Except  when  weeping  o'er  my  chain, 
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NOTES.       ' 

Note  (1.)  The  Blind  Girl. 
We  have  frequentU'  read  these  lines  in  places 
where  we  have  lectured,  and  they  have  invarr- 
ably  been  listened  to,  with  the  deepest  interest. 
Some  exceileni  judges  of  poetry  have  pronounced 
them  equal  in  beauty  of  expression  and  devotion- 
al feeling,  to  the  Prisoner's  Address  to  his  Mother. 

Note  (2.)     To  my  Sister  on  her  Birthday. 

'  Mixed  with  the  scum  of  every  isle.' 

The  prisoner  speaks  too  harshly  of  his  compan- 
ions in  crime.  We  have  not  found  convicts  gen- 
erally of  so  depraved  a  character.  Howard  in 
allusion  to  the  general  conduct  of  prisoners,  pre- 
sents this  striking  fact :  'I  have  never  received 
an  insult  from  either  jailor  or  prisoner,  or  lost  an 
article,  except  a  pocket-handkerchief,  which  was 
afterwards  returned  to  me  by  a  prisoner,  who  had 
picked  it  up,  when  it  dropped  from  my  pocket.' 
A  friend  advised  ug  to  omit  the  whole  verse,  but 
it  seemed  best  to  insert  it  with  the  following 
note,  which  was  Vi'ritten  by  the  poet  in  Charles- 
town  State  Prison,  to  whom  we  sent  a  proof  ot 
his  own  poetry.  This  piece  was  contained  in 
the  same  sheet,  and  he  wrote  at  the  bottom,  his 
view  of  the  moral  state  of  prisoners.  The  reader 
will  be  gratified  to  see  a  note  from  within,  the 
prison  :  '  I  have  not  met  with  any,  such  as  this 
verse  speaks  of.  I  believe  there  is  not  one  in 
this  prison  who  is  so  totally  depraved.'         C.  M. 

This  testimony  comes  from  one  who  has  min- 
gled with  criminals  of  every  description,  and  is 
certainly  worthy  of  our  attention. 
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NOTES. 


Note  (3.)     Prisoner's  Address  to  his  Mother. 

The  author  of  this  beautiful  production,  is  an 
inmate  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  and 
has  been  there  about  six  years.  His  poems  indi- 
cate a  superior  order  of  intellect,  show  him  to  be 
possessed  of  refinement  of  feelings,  a  ger\erou3 
philanthropy,  and  the  inspiration  of  a  natural  po- 
etic genius.  Mr.  Robinson,  the  excellent  War- 
den, was  accustomed  to  converse  with  him  occa- 
sionally, while  he  was  at  work.  One  day  he 
said  to  Mr.  R.  that  he  often  dreamed  of  writing 
poetry.  Perhaps,  said  the  Warden,  you  can 
write  it  while  you  are  awake. 

Note  (4.)     The  Condemned. 

The  author  of  these  lines  was  a  printer,  and 
worked  in  this  city.  He  was  accused  of  the 
crime  of  murder.  At  his  execution  a  scene  of 
horror  occurred  that  beggars  all  description.  It 
is  described  by  one  who  seems  to  have  been  an 
aye-witness  :  — 

'  He  dashed  from  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  among 
the  military.  But  he  was  easily  secured.  *** 
He  succeeded  in  thrusting  hi?  hands  between  the 
rope  and  his  throat,  and  thus,  resisting  and  strug- 
gling to  the  last,  died  despairing,  and  for  aught 
that  human  eye  could  see,  impenitent.'  *  *  * 

It  is   said  that  he  was  afterwards  found  to   be 

INNOCENT  ! 

(5)  My  Mother. 
(In  the  Rhode  Island  State  Prison,  there  is  a 
cell  curiously  ornamented  by  various  paintings 
on  tiie  wall,  —  the  vvork  of  a  convict.  Directly 
under  the  window  which  lights  the  cell,  is  the 
Lord's  Prayer  ;  over  the  bed,  are  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments ;)  above  the  door,  is  a  copy  of  a  very 
singular  advertisement  in  which  things  are  called 
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THE  BLIND  KING. 

From  the  German  of  Uhland. 

S.  M. 

"Why  stand  the  warriors  'of  tlio  North  high  on  yon  wild  sea- 

coast? 
Wliat  would  thpir  blind  and  grey-haired  King,  thus  mingling 

with  the  host  ? 
He  leans  upon  his  staif,  bowed  down  with  bitter  grief  and  pain, 
And  calls,  till  o'er  that  narrow  sea  the  island  rings  again  : 

"  Robber,  from  yonder  dungeon-rock  restore  to  me  my  child ! 
Her  harp  and  song,  so  sweet,  the  weary  days  of  age  beguiled. 
]3ut  rudely  tliou  didst  bear  her  off  while  dancing  on  tlie  strand  ; 
It  bows  my  aged  head,  it  leaves  on  thee  shame's  lasting  brand." 
Eorth  from  his  rocl<y  cavern  then  the  tall  wild  Robber  sprang ; 
He  swung  his  giant  sword  around,  and  on  his  shield  it  rang. 
"  Thou  hast  full  many  warders  stout,  why  did  they  let  her  go  ? 
So  many  warriors  serve  thee,  none  for  her  will  strike  a  blow  ?  " 

"Yet  moved  no  warrior  from  the  ranks,  nor  uttered  one  a  tone  ; 
The  blind  King  turned  himself  around : — "  Am  I  then  all 

alone  ?  " 
Then  grasped  the  father's  hand  the  youngest  son  with  pressure 

warm : 
"  O  let  me  in  the  combat  prove  the  strength  that  nerves  my 

arm !  " 

"  0  Son,  the  foeman's  giant  strength  what  valour  can  withstand? 
And  yet,  right  noble  pith  bespeaks  the  pressure  of  thy  hand. 

Bring  then  the  trusty  blade,  the  theme  of  many  a  Scald's  high 

praise ; 
And  should'st  thou  fall,  in  yonder  flood  may  end  my  weary 

days ! " 

And  hark !  the  boat  rides  o'er  the  sea,  with  rushing,  foaming 

sound. 
Tlie  blind  King  standj  with  listening  ear,  and  all  are  still 

around ; 
TiU  sounds  of  clashing  sword  arfd  shield  come  from  the  other 

shore, 
And  battle-cries,  and  shouts  of  rage,  and  Echo's  hoUow  roar. 
The  old  man  calls  in  fearful  joy,  "  Say,  what  may  now  be  seen  ? 
My  sword,  I  know  its  warlike  tone,  it  rings  so  clear  and  keen." 
"  The  Robber  falls !  a  bloody  grave  his  meet  reward  shall  be. 
Hail,  best  of  champions,  valiant  Prince  !  hail,  spirit  bold  and 

free ! " 

And  all  is  still ;  the  King  now  stands  with  listening,  anxious 

ear. 
"What  comes  so  fast  across  the  sea?  the  rnsh  of  oars  I  hear." 
"  Thy  gallant  son,  with  sword  and  shield,  rows  swiftly  o'er  the 

water, 
And  with  him,  in  her  sun-bright  hair,   Gunilda  comes,  thy 

daughter." 

From  the  high  cliff  the  blind  old  man  shouts  "  Welcome !" 

o'er  the  wave. 
"  Bhss  in  my  age  I  now  shall  find,  and  honour  in  my  grave. 
My  son,  beside  me  lay  the  sword  with  tone  so  clear  and  strong  ! 
And  thou,  Gunilda,  rescued  one,  sing  thou  my  funeral  song."  ° 
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The  Blind  Boy. 

It  was  a  blessed  summer  day  ; 

The  flowers  bloomM,  ilie  air  was  mild. 
The  lillle  birds  poured  forth  their  lay, 

And  everyihios;  in  nature  smiled. 

Iq  pleasant  thought  I  wander'd  on 

Beneath  the  deep  wood's  ample  shade, 

'Till  suddenly  1  came  upon 
Two  children  who  had  thither  strayed. 

Just  at  an  aged  birch -tree's  foot, 

A  little  boy  and  girl  reclin'd: 
His  hand  in  her's  she  kindly  put, 

And  then  I  saw  the  boy  was  blind. 

The  children  knew  not  I  was  near; 

A  tree  conceal'd  me  from  their  view  ; 
Eui  all  they  said  I  well  could  hear, 

And  I  could  see  all  they  might  do. 

"  Bear  Mary,"  said  the  poor  blind  boy, 
"  That  little  bird  sings  very  long  : 

Say,  do  you  see  him  in  his  joy. 
And  is  he  pretty  as  his  song?" 

"Yes,  Edward,  yes,"  replied  the  maid, 
*' I  see  the  bird  on  yonder  tree:" 

The  poor  boy  sigU'd,  and  gently  said, 
"  Bister,  1  wish  that  1  could  see." 

"  The  flowers,  you  say,  are  very  fair. 
And  bright  green  leaves  are  on  the  trees. 

And  pretty  birds  are  singing  there — 
How  beauiiiul  for  one  who  sees!" 


*'  Yet  I  the  fragrant  flowers  can  smell, 
And  I  can  feel  the  green  leaf's  shade, 

And  I  can  hear  the  notes  that  swell 

From  these  dear  birds  iliat  Goil  has  made." 

"  So,  sister,  God  to  me  is  kind, 

Though  sight,  alas'  He  has  not  given; 

But  tell  me,  are  there  any  blind 

Among  the  children  up  in  heaven  ?" 

"  No,  dearest  Edward  ;  there  all  see  : 
But  why  aslc  me  a  thing  so  odd  ?" 

"  Oh,  Mary  !  He's  so  good  to  me, 
I  thought  I'd  like  to  look  at  God." 

Ere  long,  disease  his  hand  had  laid 
On  that  dear  boy,  so  meek  and  mild  ; 

His  widow'd  mother  wept  and  pray'd 

That  God  would  spare  her  sightless  child. 

He  felt  her  warm  tears  on  his  face, 
And  said,  "  Oh,  never  weep  for  me: 

I'm  going  to  a  bright,  bright  place, 
Where,  Mary  says,  1  God  shall  see. 

"And  you'll  come  there— dear  Mary,  too; 

But  mother,  when  you  get  up  there. 
Tell  Edward,  mother,  that  'tis  you, 

You  know  I  never  saw  you  here." 

He  spake  no  more,  but  sweetly  smiled 

Until  the  final  blow  was  given, 
When  God  look  up  that  poor  blind  child, 

And  opened  hrst  his  eyes  in  heaven. 
[Dr.  Hawkes, 
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B  A  R  T  I  M  E  U  S 


BY   EMILY   IIEKRMAXN. 


TiTE  hill-sitles  of  Jordan  are  sparkling  in  light. 

O'er  the  pomegranates  thrown  'neath  the  stars  of  the 

night; 
The  oak  and  the- poplar  on  Gilead  wave, 
And  the  willow  tree  weeps  o'er  Absalom's  grave. 

The  roses  of  Sharon  shed  down  their  soft  leaves, 
On  the  wave  that  in  sorrow  the  offering  receives; 
For  it  loved  their  sweet  forms  on  the  river's  green  shore, 
So  charily  screened  by  the  wild  sycamore. 

There  loudly  re-echo  His  follower's  psalms, 
As  Jesus  goes  forth  to  the  "city  of  palms." 
On,  on  through  the  forest  of  Ephraim  they  hie, 
By  hills  of  Abarim  that  point  to  the  sky. 

The  mountains  of  Moab  may  haughtily  frown. 
Before  them  the  herds  in  tlie  valley  lie  down — 
The  valley  of  Achor,  how  fair  in  repose ! 
Like  silver  the  "water  of  Jericho"  flows. 

On  hill-sides  of  Tabor  the  fiocks  have  been  told. 
At  the  sound  of  the  reed,  as  they  passed  to  the  fold. 
Each  grotto  rings  out  with  the  echoing  psalms 
Of  pilgrims  afar  in  the  valley  of  palms. 

Right  calm  is  His  forehead,  right  fearless  His  tread. 
Though  the  way  leads  him  down  to  the  homes  of  the  dead '. 
As  he  tells  of  strange  sorrow,  of  contest  and  shame, 
When  Hebrew  shall  mock  at  the  Nazarile  name. 

He  tells  them  of  horror,  of  faithless  affright. 
That  will  'leave  Him  alone  in  the  conflict  at  night; 
When  the  knee  shall  wax  faint,  and  the  face  shall  wax 

pale. 
And  the  princes  of  Heli  in  their  prowess  shall  fail. 

He  tells  of  the  rising,  more  glorious  and  bright 
Than  the  hills  shining  round  in  the  brilliant  starlight ; 
He  tells  of  the  home  that  the  Father  has  given 
To  them,  for  His  sake,  in  the  mansions  of  Heaven. 

Tlien  stilled  was  the  singing  of  Asaph's  sweet  psalms, 
And  silent  they  passed  to  the  "  city  of  palms." 
There  Romans  were  rulers,  and  princes  no  more. 
The  sceptre  might  wield  on  the  Benjamin  shore. 

There  the  mighty  were  falling— the  strength  of  their  pride 
Fell  down  in  the  dust  when  the  Holy  One  died. 
The  morning  uprose  from  the  caverns  of  Night, 
Ajid  Jesus  went  fortli  at  the  dawning  of  light. 

Sweet  matins  were  poured  by  the  birds  on  each  spray. 
And  the  anthem  was  swelled  by  the  pilgrims  that  day. 
The  household  of  Herod  was  shrouded  in  sleep. 
And  his  palace  walls  gleamed  on  the  fortified  steep— 
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"\Vhen  the  form  that  his  eye  had  been  longing  to  see, 
Passed  by  on  the  way  from  his  own  Galilee. 
The  swallow  and  cuckoo  were  telling  of  spring. 
And  the  green  tender  leaves  did  the  turtle-dove  bring. 

Tlie  fig-trees  wSre  shaded,  the  vineyards  were  bright. 
And  fragrance  rained  down  with  the  dews  of  the  night; 
Each  reed  of  the  valley  upbore  its  own  gem, 
The  spikenard  and  saffron ;  and  mingled  with  them, 

A  lily  was  bending,  a  tear  in  whose  eye 
Seemed  glistening  with,  joy  that  its  Maker  passed  by. 
Ah,  He,  tike  "  a  lily  'niong  thorns,"  while  with  men, 
'V'Vept  sorrowful  tears  over  mountain  and  glen. 

But  who  is  he  there  in  yon  olive  tree's  shade. 
With  a  hand  on  his  ear  bending  down  in  the  glade? 
Sits  crying  aloud — and  whose  form,  weak  and  thin. 
Is  fainting  at  length,  in  the  etVort  to  win 

One  word  from  the  teacher,  one  glance  of  that  eye, 
AVhile  the  multitude  pass  him  so  steadily  by? 
"The  beggar  Bartimeus.;— what  wants  he  of  Him?" 
They  question,  and  gaze  at  the  quivering  limb. 

Ah,  little  know  they  of  the  faith  and  the  prayer 
That  nerve  the  blind  beggar  to  wait  for  him  there  I 
The  tidings  have  entered  his  sorrowt'ul  night, 
Of  Jesus,  who  turneth  the  dimness  to  light : 

And  a  hope  has  leaped  up  in  his  soul,  fair  and  high 
As  the  rose-ray  of  morning  that  springs  o'er  the  sky. 
He  thinks  of  the  mother,  with  tender,  low  tone. 
That  enters  his  spirit  with  strength  for  his  own ; 

The  loved  little  sister,  whose  soft  dimpled  hands 
Wreathe  round  his  hot  temples  the  cool  myrtle  bands. 
He  pictures  in  fancy  the  wild,  thrilling  joy. 
Of  the  father  who  sighs  for  his  blind  beggar  boy; 

Till  might  doth  return  for  the  loud,  earnest  cry 
Of  "Mercy,"  that  pierces  the  roof  of  the  sky — 
All  the  more  for  the  jest  and  the  cold,  jeering  gaze. 
For  mercy  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  he  prays. 

And  soon  he  has  answer  to  prayer  and  to  tear. 
For  "Mercy"  comes  to  him.  the  healer  is  near. 
"  He  calleth  thee,  come !"  lo,  a  stranger  replies. 
He  casts  off  his  garment,  and  lifts  up  his  eyes. 
All  ray  less  and  dark,  in  the  morning's  young  light: 
"I  pray  thee,  dear  Jesus,  restore  me  my  sight !" 

Then  sight  returned  to  the  eyeball  dim. 
And  the  nerve  of  health  to  the  trembling  limb ; 
And  he  played  and  sang  as  he  forward  trod. 
And  leaped  and  walked  in  the  ways  of  God. 
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THE  BI.Iin>  GIRL'S  IiAMENT. 


BY    MRS      AMELIA    WELBT. 


There  is  a  mouriiful  beauty  in  the  lines  entitled  "  The  Blind  Girl's  Lament,"  while 
it  shows  that  the  aulhoiess,  though  most  at  home  amid  the  bright  and  beautifjl,  is  yet 
act  incapable  of  tender  sympathy  with  the  children  of  sorrow. 

"  I  sit  beneath  the  grape-vine  that  o'ercreepeth 

The  humble  arch  above  our  cottage  door, 
While  on  its  purple  clusters  softly  sleepeth 

The  holy  radiance  that  the  moonbeams  pour; 
The  joyous  song-bird  in  the  starlight  singeth 

Unto  the  dreaming  buds  its  vesper  hymn. 
But  not  a  siugle  ray  of  gladness  springeth 

Within  my  heart — alas  !  my  eye  is  dim. 

I  know  the  hour  when  silent-footed  even 

Puts  on  her  shadowy  mantle  light  and  fair. 
When,  as  she  waves  her  wand  o'er  earth  and  heaven. 

The  stars  float  up  within  the  soft  blue  air; 
'Tis  then  I  fling  aside  my  long  loose  tresses 

Unto  the  kisses  of  the  wanton  wind. 
And  strive  to  sing  and  smile  —  but  ah  I  there  presses 

A  gloomy  pall  upon  me  —  I  am  blind. 

When  my  young  brother  in  his  beauty  boundelh 

Up  with  the  lark  to  greet  the  morning  sky. 
While  through  the  forest  aisles  his  laugh  resoundeth. 

The  tear-drops  gather  to  my  darkened  eye; 
And  when,  with  rosy  cheek  and  bright  eye  burning. 

He  seeks  my  side  in  all  his  boyish  glee. 
My  heart  is  troubled  with  a  secret  yearning 

To  meet  his  glance  —  but  ah  !  I  cannot  see." 
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Is  ihere  not  some  chosen  curse, 

Some  hidden  thunder  in  tlie  stores  of  heaven, 
Red  with  uncommon  wrath,  to  blast  the  man 
Who  gains  his  fortune  from  the  blood  of  souls? 
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THE     BLIND     GIRL'S     SONG. 


BY   "LILY,  OF  EGYPT.' 


"I'M  blind,  oh,  Tm  blind  1"  yes.  I  know  that  Tm  blind, 
And  I  know,  too,  our  Father  in  heaven  is  kind ; 
Though  the  beauties  of  eartli  have  been  shut  from  my 

view, 
Though  I  see  not  the  bright  flowers  so  much  loved  by  you. 
There  are  flowers  of  the  mind  which  I  prize  full  as  high, 
Their  soil's  a  bright  fancy,  their  birth-place  the  sky. 

They  tell  me  that  darkness  e'er  follows  the  day. 
That  Autumn  destroys  all  the  beauties  of  May; 
They  tell  me  that  sunshine  is  followed  by  clouds, 
That  dark,  howling  tempests  the  earth  oft  enshrouds: 
Though  I  see  not  the  sunshine,  I  dread  not  the  night; 
Though  your  sky  may  grow  gloomy,  mine  always  is 
bright ! 

They  say  that  the  sun  in  the  blue  sky  doth  shine — 
They've  ne'er  seen  the  sun  that  shines  brightly  in  mine ; 
They  say  that  the  moon  beams  most  sweetly  at  night, 
Yet  they've  seen  not  the  moon  that  my  own  mind  doth 

light; 
They  speak  of  the  stars  that  glow  brightly  in  heaven. 
Yet  they  know  not  the  stars  that  to  me  have  been  given ! 

They  tell  me  of  1ho.se  who  are  maimed,  who  are  deaf, 
They  think  by  thus  telling  they  bring  me  relief; 


They  tell  me  of  those  who  are  writhing  in  pain, 

How  they've  tried  every  method  their  health  to  regain — 

Though  they're  lame,  deaf,  in  pain,  yet  thou  sayest  they 

see, 
And  I  hope  they  are  happy,  as  happy  as  me. 

Above  me,  beneath  me,  beside  me,  around, 

Most  beautiful  spirits  forever  abound; 

Their  faces  are  bright  as  thou  callest  the  sun. 

Though  numbering  thousands,  in  action  they're  one; 

They  sing  me  sweet  songs,  and  they  call  me  their  own, 

They  tell  of  a  heaven  where  sorrows  ne'er  come. 

Sometimes  J  can  see  them  far  up  in  the  sky. 
Each  bearing  a  star  as  a  torch-light  on  high; 
Sometimes  all  around  me  a  circle  they  form, 
I  then  fear  to  move  lest  I  might  do  them  harm; 
Sometimes  like  a  zephyr  my  cheek  they  will  kiss — 
Oh,  who  that  can  see  hath  such  pure  joy  as  this ! 

I'm  blind,  and  thou  thinkest  'tis  hard  thus  to  be ; 
Yet  lell  me — dost  thou  e'er  such  bright  visions  see? 
Thou  answerest  "No" — then  remember  that  God, 
Though  some  he  afflicts  with  a  chastening  rod, 
Though  a: Jjlessing's  withheld,  still  others  are  given 
To  cheer  us  on  earth  and  conduct  us  to  heaven  ! 
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"  i  love  the  Rose — that  monthly  one,  which  blooms 
In  cottape  windows  ;  which  is  tended  there 
With  maiden  modesty  and  maiden  care  ; 
Which  through  all  seasons  decorates  the  rooms 
Like  her  whose  opening  charms  appear  to  be 
A  lovely  blooming  bud  on  beauty's  tree." 

OFFICE,  3  WATER  STREET.  ~ 

BOSTON,    APRIL,    1849. 
[For  the  Monthly  Rose.] 

The  Blind  Orphan. 

"  Sister,  you  say  this  earth  is  fair, 

And  beautiful  the  tre«3, 
And  birds  are  flying  through  the  air, 

How  sweet  to  one  who  sees ! 
You  say  the  rainbow  spans  the  sky, 

When  falls  the  summer  shower, 
And  golden  clouds  are  floating  by, 

Swift  as  the  passing  hour. 

And  then  the  azure  sky  above, 
With  stars  so  brightly  gleaming, 

Tou  say  they  look  like  angel's  eyes, 
On  us,  their  beauties  beaming. 

I  love  the  fragrant  flowers  to  smell, 
And  hear  the  summer  wind, 

And  oh  !  Ijow  glad  my  heart  would  be, 
But  sister ! — i  am  blind ! 

The  sun  is  warm  upon  my  fac6, 

It  tolls  me  Ciod  is  love  j 
I  want  to  feel  his  saving  grace. 

And  dwell  with  him  above. 

For  God  is  very  kind  to  me, 
Though  sight  he  has  not  given, 

And  though  on  earth  I  may  not  see, 
There  are  no  blind  in  heaven. 

And  there  my  own  dear  mother's  gone, 

Who  taught  my  infant  prayer; 
I  too  shall  meet  my  father  kind. 
Oh !  let  me  hasten  there." 

"But  Henry,  Qod  is  now  our  friend. 
Though,  Orphans  left  to  roam. 

He  will  our  daily  blessings  send, 
I  And  lead  us  safely  home." 

'        Neponaett,  D«rchester.  M.  C.  S. 
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'  THE  BLIND  GIRL  TO  HES,  MOTHER. 

Mother,  they  say  the  stars  are  bright, 

And  the  broad  heavens  are  blue ; 
I  dream  of  them  by  day  and  night, 

An^ think  them  all  like  you. 
I  cannot  touch  the  distant  skies, 

The  stars  ne'er  speak  to  me — 
Yet  their  sweet  images  arise, 

And  blend  with  thoughts  of  thee. 
I  know  not  why,  but  oft  I  dream 

Of  the  far  land  of  bliss  ; 
And  when  I  hear  thy  voice,  I  deem 

That  heaven  is  like  to  this. 

When  my  sad  heart  to  thine  is  pressed, 
i  My  follies  all  forgiven, 

Sweet  pleasure  warms  my  beating  breast. 

And  this  I  say  is  Heaven. 
Oh,  motlier,  will  the  God  above 

Forgive  my  faults  like  tiiee  ? 
Will  He  bestow  such  care  and  love 

On  a  blind  thing  like  me  ? 
Dear  mother,  leave  me  not  alone  ! 
ligffi        Qo  with  me  when  I  die — 

Lead  thy  blind  daughter  to  the^throne, 

And  stay  in  yonder  sky. 
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THE  BLIND  EOY  HAS  BEEN  AT  FLAY,  MOTHER- 
BT  EtlZA  COOK. 

The  blind  boy  's  been  at  play,  mother. 

And  merry  games  we  had  ; 
We  led  him  on  our  way,  mother, 

And  every  step  \yas  glad. 
But  when  we  found  a  starry  flower, 

And  praised  its  varied  hue, 
A  tear  came  trickling  down  his  cheek, 

J^uet  like  a  drop  of  dew. 

We  took  him  to  the  mill,  mother, 

Where  faUing  waters  made 
A  rauibow  o'er  the  rill,  mother, 

As  golden  sun-rays  played. 
But  when  we  shouted  at  the  scene, 

And  hailed  the  clear  blue  sky, 
He  stood  quite  still  upon  the  bank. 

And  breathed  a  long,  long  sigh.         ♦ 

We  asked  him  why  he  wept,  mother, 

Whene'er  we  found  the  spots 
Where  periwinkles  crept,  mother, 

O'er  wild  forget-me-nots. 
"  Ah  me  !"  he  said,  while  teara  rsin  d»wn. 

As  fast  as  summer  showers, 
"  It  is  because  I  cannot  see 

The  sunshine  and  the  flowers." 

Oh,  that  poor  sightless  boy,  mother, 

Has  taught  me  I  am  bless'd  ; 
For  I  can  look  with  joy,  mother, 

On  all  I  love  the  best. 
Afid  when  I  see  the  dancing  stream, 

And  daisies  red  and  while, 
I'll  kneel  upon  the  meadow  sod, 

And  thank  my  God  for  sight. 
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"  Slie  is  not  dead,  but  sleepetli." — Luke  viii.  o3. 

"  Tliose  that  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  Him." 

1  Thess.  iv.  14. 
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For  the  Youth's  Penny  Gazette. 

BLIND    JOHNNY. 

Be  kind  to  little  Johnny  Bell, 

When  e'er  you  see  him,  little  boys, 

Relate  to  him  some  pretty  tale. 
And  tell  him  all  about  your  toys. 

For  he  is  blind,  poor  Johnny  Bell ! 

The  pleasant  sky  he  cannot  see. 
Nor  brilliant  sun,  nor  lovely  flowers, 

Nor  verdant  grass,  nor  lofty  tree. 

He  never  savir  his  mother's  face, 
Nor  little  sister's  sweet  blue  eye  ( 

He  cannot  play  at  ball  or  top. 

Nor  hoop  can  drive,  nor  kite  can  fly. 

He  cannot  go  to  school  and  learn. 
No  pretty  books  can  Johnny  read, 

Oh  then,  be  kind  to  Johnny  Bell, 
Foi;  his  is  a  sad  lot  indeed. 

He'll  sing  to  you  some  little  song. 
His  voice  is  very  clear  and  sweet, 

And  on  his  little  flute  he  plays. 
To  please  the  children  in  the  street. 

He's  very  gentle,  kind  and  mild. 
Blind  Johnny  all  the  children  love, 

He's  in  the  holy  keeping  too. 

Of  the  good  God  who  reigns  above. 
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A  CHEISTMAS  TREE. 

I  HAVE  been  looking  on,  this  evening,  at  a 
merry  company  of  children  assembled  round 
that  pretty  Gei-man  toy,  a  Christmas  Tree. 
The  tree  was  planted  in  the  middle  of  a  great 
round  table,  and  towered  high  above  their 
heads.  It  was  brilliantly  lighted  by  a  multi- 
tude of  little  tajjers  ;  and  everywhere  sparkled 
and  glittered  with  bright  objects.  There 
were  rosy-cheeked  dolls,  hidmg  behind  the 
green  leaves  ;  there  were  real  watches  (with 
movable  hands,  at  least,  and  an  endless  capa- 
city of  being  wound  up)  dangling  from  innu- 
merable twigs  ;  there  v/ere  French-polished 
tables,  chairs,  bedsteads,  wardrobes,  eight- 
day  clocks,  and  various  other  articles  of 
domestic  furniture  (wonderfully  made,  in 
tin,  at  Wolvei-hampton),  perched  among  the 
boughs,  as  if  in  preparation  for  some  fairy 
housekeeping  ;  there  were  jolly,  broad-faced 
little  men,  much  more  agreeable  in  appear- 
ance than  many  real  men — and  no  wonder, 
for  their  heads  took  oif,  and  showed  them  to 
be  full  of  sugar-plums  ;  there  were  fiddles 
and  drums  ;  there  were  tambourines,  books, 
work-boxes,  paint-boxes,  sweetmeat-boxes, 
peep-show  boxes,  all  kin'ds  of  boxes  ;  there 
were  trinkets  for  the  elder  gii'ls,  far  brighter 
than  any  grown-up  gold  and  jewels  ;  there 
were  baskets  and  pincushions  in  all  devices  ; 
there  wei-e  guns,  swords,  and  banners  ;  there 
were  witches  standing  in  enchanted  rings  of 
pasteboard,  to  tell  fortunes;  there  were 
teetotums,  humming-tops,  needle-cases,  pen- 
wipers, smelling-bottles,  conversation-cards, 
bouquet-holders  ;  real  fruit,  made  artificially 
dazzling  with  gold  leaf;  imitation  apples, 
pears,  and  walnuts,  crammed  with  sur- 
prises; in  short,  as  a  pretty  child,  before 
me,  delightedly  whispered  to  another  pretty 
child,  her  bosom  friend,  "  There  was  every- 
thmg,  and  more."  This  motley  collection 
of  odd  objects,  clustering  on  the  tree  like 
magic  fruit,   and  flashing    back  the  bright 

looks  directed  towards  it  from  every  side 

some  of  the  diamond-eyes  admiring  it  were 
hardly  on  a  level  with  the  table,  and  a  few 
"Were  languishing  in  timid  wonder  on  the 
bosoms  of  pretty  mothers,  aunts,  and  nurses 
Tm^iu  ®  *  lively  realisation  of  the  fancies  of 
cluidhood  ;  and  set  me  thinking  how  all  the 
trees  that  grow  and  all  the  things  that  come 


into  existence  on  the  earth,  have  their  wild 
adornments  at  that  well-remembered  time. 

Being  now  at  home  again,  and  alone,  the 
only  person  in  the  house  awake,  my  thoughts 
are  drawn  back,  by  a  fascination  which  I  do  not 
care  to  resist,  to  ray  own  childhood.  I  begin 
to  consider,  what  do  we  all  remember  best 
upon  the  branches  of  the  Christmas  Tree  of 
our  own  young  Cliristmas  days,  by  which  we 
climbed  to  real  life. 

Straight,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  cramped 
in  the  freedom  of  its  growth  by  no  encircling 
walls  or  soon-reached  ceihng,  a  shadowy  tree 
arises  ;  and,  looking  up  into  the  dreamy 
brightness  of  its  top — for  I  observe,  in  this 
tree,  the  singular  property  that  it  appears  to 
grow  downward  towards  the  earth — I  look 
into  my  youngest  Christmas  recollections  ! 

AU  toys  at  first,  I  find.  Up  yonder,  among 
the  green  holly  and  red  berries,  is  the  Tumbler 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  who  wouldn't 
lie  down,  but  whenever  he  was  put  upon  the 
floor,  persisted  in  rolhng  his  fat  body  about, 
until  he  rolled  himself  still,  and  brought  those 
lobster  eyes  of  his  to  bear  upon  me — when  I 
affected  to  laugh  very  much,  but  in  my  heart  of 
hearts  was  extremely  doubtful  of  him.  Close 
beside  him  is  that  infernal  snuff-box,  out  of 
which  there  sprang  a  demoniacal  Counsellor  in 
a  black  gown,  with  an  obnoxious  head  of  hair, 
and  a  red  cloth  mouth,  wide  open,  who  was 
not  to  be  endured  on  any  terms,  but  could 
not  be  put  away  either ;  for  he  used  sud- 
denly, in  a  highly  magnified  state,  to  fly  out 
of  Mammoth  Snuff-boxes  in  dreams,  when 
least  expected.  Nor  is  the  frog  with  cobbler's 
wax  on  his  tail,  far  ofi';  for  there  was  no 
knowing  where  he  wouldn't  jump  ;  and  when 
he  flew  over  the  candle,  and  came  upon  one's 
hand  with  that  sjootted  back — red  on  a  green 
ground — he  was  horrible.  The  cardboard  lady 
in  a  blue-silk  skirt,  who  was  stood  up  against 
the  candlestick  to  dance,  and  whom  I  see  on 
the  same  branch,  was  milder,  and  was  beaiitiful ; 
but  I  can't  say  as  much  for  the  larger  card- 
board man,  who  used  to  be  hiTug  against  the 
wall  and  pulled  by  a  string  ;  there  was  a  sinister 
expression  in  that  nose  of  his  ;  and  when  he 
got  his  legs  round  his  neck  (which  he  very 
often  did),  he  was  ghastly,  and  not  a  creature 
to  be  alone  with. 

When  did  that  dreadful  Mask  first  look  at 
me  ?  Who    put  it   on,   and  why   was   I  --so 
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BLIND  HORACE  AND  HIS  SISTER. 


Beneath  the  bright  and  sunny  sky 
Of  fair  and  gentle  Italy, 
Blind  Horace  wanders  night  and  day ; 
And  never  yet  the  cheering  ray 
Of  summer's  heart-enlivening  sun 
Hath  beam'd  upon  that  gentle  one. 
A  sister's  love  is  all  the  joy 
Of  that  forsaken,  helpless  boy. 


Scorch'd  by  the  heat  of  summer  skies, 

Frozen  by  winter's  cold, 
The  whirlwind  answering  to  his  sighs, 

A  sheep  without  a  fold  ; 
He  has  no  home,  no  parent's  breast 

To  rest  his  weary  head : 
A  bird  without  a  downy  nest, 

The  heather  is  his  bed. 
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(From  the  German  of  Langbein.) 


TRANSLATED    ET    THE    REV.    C.    T.    BROOKS. 

"What  bell-house,  yonder,  towers  in  sight 

Above  the  market-square  ? 
The  wind  sweeps  through  it  day  and  night; 

No  gate  nor  door  is  there. 
Speaks  joy  or  terror  in  the  tone, 

When  neighbours  hear  the  bell  ? 
And  that  tall  steed  of  sculptured  stone— 

What  doth  the  statue  tell !" 

"  Not  the  first  stranger,  friend,  art  thou, 

That  hath  such  knowledge  sought; 
What  say  our  chronicles,  shall  now 

To  thee  be  freely  taught. 
The  Dooin^dl  of  Ingratitude, 

The  precious  relic's  name ; 
Shades  of  brave  sires  around  it  br-Dd,— 

Their  memory  is  its  fame. 

"Ingratitude  was,  even  then, 

An  envious  world's  base  meed ; 
And  so  those  upright,  ancient  men 

This  warning  sign  decreed  : 
Whoso  had  felt  that  serpent's  sting, 

To  him  was  given  the  power 
With  his  own  hand,  straightway,  to  ring 

The  doom-bell  in  the  tower. 

"Then  came  the  ministers  of  law 
Together,— though  'twere  night,— 
«        Inquired,  examined,  heard,  and  saw. 
Where  lay  the  injured  right. 
Unheeding  title,  rank,  or  gold. 

Unknowing  lord  or  slave, 
A  righteous  sentence,  free  and  bold, 
The  honest  judges  gave. 

"  A  hundred  years  ago,  or  more, 

A  citizen  lived  here. 
Whose  thrifty  toil  and  goodly  store 

Were  famed  both  far  and  near. 
His  dress,  his  cellar,  and  his  sheep 

His  wealth  might  well  declare; 
And  he  was  pleased  and  proud  to  keep 

A  steed  of  beauty  rare. 

"Once  on  a  time,  as  he  rode  by 

A  forest,  late  at  night. 
With  tiger-spring  and  murder-cry. 

Six  robbers  hove  in  sight. 
His  life,  hard  pressed  before,  behind, 

Hung  trembling  by  a  hair, 
But  his  good  steed,  with  speed  of  wind. 

Soon  snatched  him  ''rom  the  snare. 

"The  faithful  beast,  all  white  with  foam. 

Brought  off  without  a  wound 

His  grateful  lord,  who,  once  at  home, 

His  horse's  praise  did  sound. 

A  vow  he  made,  and,  swearing,  sealed: 

T,/^^^°ff"'"gi^emygrIy 

The  best  Of  oats  the  land  can  yield. 
Until  he  turns  to  clay.' 
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THE  BLIND  SLAVE  BOY. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  United 
States,  a  slaveholder  offered  to  sell  a  negro  woman 
and  iier  blind  child  to  a  slave  trader.  The  trader 
declined  taking  the  boy,  stating  that  he  wanted  slaves 
to  stock  a  plantation,  and  that  blind  ones  would  be  of 
no  use  to  him.  Tiie  master,  who  was  desirous  to  pell 
the  woman,  did  not  want  to  be  troubled  with  the  htlp 
less  child  after  the  sale  of  his  mother.  Thus  botii 
parties  were  much  perplexed,  until  finally  a  third 
person  stepped  forward,  and  offared  a  dollar  for  tha 
boy,  and  the  bargain  was  closed.  Mrs.  Dr.  Bailey, 
of  Cincinnati,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  circucti- 
stance,  wrote  the  following  lines  upon  this  touching 
incident : — 

Come  back  to  me,  mother !  why  linger  away 
From  tliy  poor  httle  bliud  boy,  the  long  weary  day? 
1  mark  every  footstep,  I  list  to  each  tone. 
And  wonder  my  mother  should  leave  me  alone!] 
There  are  voices  of  sorrow  and  voices  of  glee, 
But  there's  no  one  to  joy  or  to  sorrow  with  me ; 
Far  each  bath  of  pleasure  and  trouble  his  share, 
And  none  for  the  poor  little  blind  boy  will  care. 

My  mother,  come  back  to  me  !  close  to  thy  breast 
Once  more  let  thy  poor  little  blind  one  be  pressed ; 
Once  more  let  me  feel  thy  warm  breath  on  ray  cheek, 
And  hear  thee  in  accents  of  tenderness  speak. 
O  mother !  I've  no  one  to  love  me — no  heart 
Can  bear  like  thine  own  in  my  sorrows  a  part ; 
No  hand  is  so  gentle,  no  voice  is  so  kind  ; 
O !  none  like  a  mother  can  cherish  the  bliud ! 

Poor  blind  one]  no  mother  thy  Availing  can  hear, 
No  mother  can  hasten  to  banish  thy  fear; 
For  the  slave-owner  drives  her,  o'er  mountain  and  wild. 
And  for  one  paltry  dollar  hath  sold  thee,  poor  child ! 
Ah!  who  can  in  language  of  mortals  reveal 
The  anguish  that  none  but  a  mother  can  feel, 
■When  man  in  his  vile  lust  of  mammon  hath  trod 
On  her  child,  who  is  stricken  and  smitten  of  God  I 

Blind,  helpless,  forsaken,  with  strangers  alone. 

She  hears  in  her  anguish  his  piteous  moan. 

As  he  eagerly  listens — but  listens  in  vain, 

To  catch  the  loved  tones  of  his  mother  again ! 

The  curse  of  the  broken  in  spirit  shall  fall 

On  the  wretch  who  hath  mingled  this  wormwood  and 

gall; 
And  his  gain,  like  a  mildew,  shall  blight  and  destroy,    ■ 
Who  hath  torn  from  his  mother  the  little  bliud  boy  1 
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THE  BLIND  GIRL. 

Darkness  where'er  I  go! 

No  earth,  nor  sky,  nor  blessed  light  for  me— 
Bxrt  a  deep,  yearning  woe  ^  - 

For  the  bright  things  I  neTer  more  may  see, 
But  which,  like  lovely  phantoms,  still  remain, 
Haunting  the  veiled  chambers  of  my  bi-ain.J 

And,  when  kind  words  are  spoken 
Like  holy  breathings  from  a  land  unseen, 

My  heart  is  well  nigh  broken, 
To  think  that  it  can  only  darkly  dream, 

■What  form  may  wear  the  sweet^toned  instrument 

■Where  love  hath  all  his  gentlest  music  blent! 

Yet  memory  still  is  mine,  . 

And  what  lone  treasure  it  gives  back  agam ! 
My  girlhood's  happy  time— 

The  forms  and  faces  so  familiar  then  ; 
And,  shining  like  a  star  through  my  dark  night, 
Is  one  who  was  as  dear  to  me  as  sight. 

It  is  before  me  now,  ^    ■.-.■,  a 

Wearing  the  looks  Iloved  so  lO  behold ; 

The  same  calna^  thoughtful  brow. 

And  loving  smile,  that  ne'er  for  me  was  cold ; 

'Tis'midmy  desert  a  fresh,  lovely  spot, 

And  one  which  even  blindness  withers  not. 

^^'ho^es  whSTcIm^  around  uslike  sweetflowersi 

''  ^oThiinSh^nS'such  will  -  more  be  our. ; 
Yet  it  is  but  the  wreck  of  earth  s  frail  baik ! 
Father  of  Light !  let  not  my  soul  be  dark  I 

[Sharpe's  Magazin€. 
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15  L  I  N  D    LOUISE. 

She  knew'  thiit  she  T\-as  growing  blind — ■ 

Foresaw  tlie  dreary  night 
That  soon  would  fall,  without  a  star, 

Upon  her  fading  sight: 

Yet  never  did  she  make  complaint, 
But  pray'd  each  day  might  bring 

A  beauty  to  her  waning  eyes — 
The  loveliness  of  Spring! 

She  dreaded  that  eclipse  which  might 

Perpetually  inclose 
Sad  memories  of  a  leafless  world — 

A  spectral  realm  of  snows. 

She'd  rather  that  the  verduie  left 

An  evergreen  to  shine 
"Within  her  b.eart,  as  summer  leaves 

Its  memory  on  the  pine. 

She  had  her  wish;  for  when  the  sun 
O'erhung  his  eastern  towers, 

And  shed  hi£  benediction  on 
A  world  of  May-time  flowers — 

We  found  her  seated,  as  of  old, 

In  'her  accustom'd  place, 
A  midnight  in  her  sightless  eyes, 

And  inoru  upon  her  face  ! 
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HYMN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

O  think  not  I'm  sad,  though  I  never  behold 

This  world  of  beauty  and  light. 
Though  noontide  arrayed  in  its  mantle  of  gold, 

To  me  is  a  part  of  the  night — 
The  eye  of  my  spirit  with  gladness  surveys, 

A  woild  far  more  beauteous  than  this  ; 
And  the  vision  of  faith  to  my  bosom  conveys, 

A  feeling  of  exquisite  bliss. 

And  what  will  it  be  when  the  shadows  shall  cease, 

And  the  vision  of  sense  be  restored, 
To  see  Him  ! — the  Giver,  the  Author  of  Peace, 

My  risen,  my  glorified  Lord  1 — 
Ah  !  sure  if  the  view  of  His  beauty  on  high, 

The  sense  of  His  goodness  divine, 
Must  kindle  a  rapture  in  every  eye, 

'Twill  be  doubly  transporting  to  mine. 


ok 
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0  KO  !    I  AM  NOT  BLIND  ! 

liVrUten    for,  and  affcclionately  dedicated    to,  "  Lillk 
Ellen,"  of  the  K'mtucky  Iiisti'tulion  for  the  Blind.] 

BY  REV.    SIDNEY   DYER. 

They  tell  me  that  my  face  is  fair, 

Aud  pleasant  to  behold ; 
And  oft  they  stroke  my  silken  hair, 

That  falls  in  many  a  fold ; 
And  then  such  tender  words  they  speak, 

Indeed  it  is  so  kind, 
They  whisper,  as  they  kiss  my  cheek, 

"  Alas,  that  she  is  blind !"' 

I  hear  the  birds  in  woodland  bowers. 

Their  forms  I  may  not  see ; 
I  smell  the  fragrant  vernal  flowers. 

How  beauteous  they  must  be  ! 
They  say  the  stars  shine  every  night, 

To  gladden  all  mankind, 
But  not  one  ray  breaks  on  my  sight — 

Alas  !  that  I  am  blind ! 

I  hear  the  tread  of  merry  feet, 

But  slow  my  step  must  be ; 
And  when  the  joyous  group  I  meet, 

Their  smiles  I  cannot  see ; 
And  if  I  mingle  in  their  plays, 

Anon  I'm  sure  to  find 
I  am  debarred  such  sportive  ways — 

Alas,  that  I  am  blind ! 

Yet  deem  not  that  I  e'er  complain 

That  sightless  orbs  are  given. 
For  He  who  formed  them  thus  doth  deign 

The  purer  light  of  heaven  : 
And  though  these  eyes  in  darkness  roll. 

The  visions  of  the  mind 
Like  sunlight,  lie  upon  the  soul — 

Oh !   no,  I  am  not  blind ! 
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THE     BLIND    GIRL. 

(Written  In  the  Church  of  St.  Peter'a,  at  Eome,  by  the 

Author  of  "  Stanfield  Hall,"  "  Amy  Lawrence,"  &c.) 

Awe-struck  I  stood  beneath  the  dome, 
Thy  orovsrn  and  pride,  imperial  Eome  ; 
Far  as  the  wondering  eye  might  scan. 
The  arch  and  graceful  column  ran, 
Mellowing  the  light  around  each  shrine, 
To  that  pure  tone  where  art  divine 
Bast  loves  to  dwell ;  the  perfumed  air 
Hung  noiseless  as  night's  mantle  there ; 
Eich  with  the  altar's  parting  breath, 
"Which,  like  the  rose-loaf  after  death, 
Altho'  the  censers'  sweets  were  drained, 
A  balmy  fragrance  still  retain'd. 
Ages  their  influence  o'er  me  shed — 
Around  me  lay  the  mighty  dead ; 
Names  that  to  unborn  time  belong, 
Poets  immortal  in  their  song, 
Sculptors  whose  genius  haunts  the  grave, 
Who  breathless  life  to  marble  gave — 
The  great,  the  wise,  the  stern,  and  just, 
Eetuming  to  their  parent  dust. 
There  slept  that  uncrowned,  mitred  thing. 
That  shadow  of  a  realmless  king ! 
Last  of  the  Stuart's  fated  line, 
Victim  of  rule  of  right  divine  5 
Of  error,  bigotry,  and  pride. 
Whose  tomb  bestowed  what  life  denied ! 
The  regal  titles  of  his  race 
Graved  on  his  ashes'  resting-plase  ; 
Moved,  but  untaught,  from  death  1  turned, 
Weak,  earthly  pride  within  me  burned. 
"  Yesl"  I  exclaimed,  this  gorgeous  pile, 
With  frescoed  walls  and  marble  aisle ; 
Shadowing  each  saiuted  martyr'^s  shrine, 
Gemm'd  in  mosaic  art  divine  ; 
Is,  if  on  earth  thy  home  may  be. 

Almighty  Father,  worthy  thee  I" 

A  suppliant  voice  fell  on  iny^r — 


"  Orapro  nobis,  Sancta  Maria,''' 
Eose  from  the  Virgin's  altar,  where 
A  simple  maiden  bent  in  prayer. 
Twas  not  the  form,  the  classic  tongue, 
That  on  my  fixed  attention  hung  : 
It  was  the  voice,  so  soft  and  mild— 
A  mother  o'er  her  sleeping  child. 
Afraid  to  brsak  it's  peaceful  slumbers. 
Ne'er  prayed  in  purer,  gentler  numbers. 
I've  heard  the  Miserere's  swell. 
Like  echo  in  some  haunted  dell ; 
I've  heard  the  organ's  dulcet  tone, 
Fading  around  the  mighty  dome  ; 
But  ne'er  heard  music  like  that  prayer : 
It's  soul— it's  breathing  spall  were  there. 
Her  face  was  of  Italia's  mould. 
Such  as  her  daughters  bore  of  old ; 
A  classic  head,  whose  raven  hair. 
Fell  o'er  a  brow  like  marble  fair  ; 
A  ohisell'd  nostril — a  rich  lip. 
Sweet  as  the  dew  the  wild  bees  sip. 
Fair  was  she,  e'en  in  beauty's  land — 
A  gem  of  love  from  God's  own  hand  ; 
But  blighted,  bright  her  dark  eyes  shone, 
Yet  ne'er  one  ray  of  light  had  known. 
To  all  but  God  their  orbs  were  dim. 
Their  mental  light  was  turned  to  Him. 
I  could  have  wept  to  see  that  face, 
So  rich  in  beauty's  every  grace. 
That  look  resign'd  of  mild  content. 
So  holy,  calm,  and  innocent. 
I  mark'd  her  prayer — she  ask'd  not  wealth, 
Light,  or  its  equal  blessing,  health ; 
Her  simple  words  were,  "  Mother,  mild, 
Teach  me  to  love  thy  holy  child  I 
Howe'er  my  sand  of  life  may  run. 
To  say,  on  earth.  His  wUl  be  done." 
Eepro-ved  and  humbled,  on  my  knee, 
"  The  perfect  heart,"  I  cried,  in  pray'r, 
"  Father,  alone,  is  worthy  thee, 
On  earth  thy  dwelling  place  is  there," 
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OLD    AND   BLIKD. 


INSCRIBED    TO    BELINDA    W.    DHOWN,    CARLTON,    N.  Y. 

Old  ancl  blind  they  call  thee,  Mother, 

As  the)'  gaze  upon  thee  now, 
Old,  because  Time  hath  been  busy 

Marking  furrows  on  thy  brow; 
Blind,  because  the  golden  sunbeam 

Hath  ho  power  to  liBht  thy  way. 
And  thine  eyes  perceive  no  brightness 

In  the  glowing  orb  of  day. 

Old  and  blind  they  call  thee.  Mother, 

Old,  because  tiiy  steps  are  slow, 
Old,  because  the  sil  ken  tresses 

Round  thy  cheek  no  longer  flow; 
Blind,  because  the  wood  and  river, 

Pky  and  sea  thou  passesl  by. 
Blind,  because  Earth's  flowers  of  beauty 

Are  unheeded  by  thine  eye. 

Well  I  know  thy  steps  are  ft  eblo. 

And  thy  tones  are  faltering  now, 
"Well  I  know  that  threads  of  silver 

Gather  o'er  thy  wrinkled  brow; 
Well  I  know  that  gladsome  faces 

Thou  niay'st  never  more  behold, 
Well  I  know  all  this,  yet  do  not 

Call  thee  either  blind  or  old. 

They  are  old  whose  hearts  are  withered, 
And  whose  love  for  truth  has  fled. 

They  whose  faith  in  God  is  feeble. 
And  whose  hopes  of  Heaven  are  dead. 

They  are  blind  who  see  no,  blessings 


Showered  o'er  every  path  they  rove, 
They  who  see  no  radiant  beamings 
Of  their  Heavenly  Father's  love. 

But  thou  art  not  old,  my  Mother, 

For  thy  spirit  blooais  in  yoiilh. 
Round  it  beam  AfTrrtioti's  dew  drops, 

O'er  it  wave  the  flowers  of  Truth; 
On  thy  Savior's  arm  thou  leanest, 

In  his  love  Ihy  soul  is  blest, 
Hope  is  happy  in  his  prouiise, 

On  his  grace  thy  faith  doth  ro^t. 

Blind  they  may  not  call  thee.  Mother, 

Though  thine  eye  beholds  not  day, 
For  a  glorious  light  within  thee 

Guides  thee  in  the  narrow  way; 
And  e'en  now  thy  spirit's  vision. 

Roams  throughout  that  golden  land. 
Views  the  crown  for  thee  awaiting. 

Resting  in  thy  Savior's  hand. 

But  a  little  time,  my  Mother, 

Wilt  thou  meet  thy  children  here, 
But  a  little  longer  listen, 

To  their  tones  of  grief  or  cheer;         ' 
Soon  sweet  words  of  gentle  counsel, 

Will  I  cease  to  hear  from  thee. 
And  thy  smile  of  patient meekness 

Look  around  in  vain  to  see. 

Step  by  step  thy  feet  are  treading 

In  the  path  that  Jesus  trod. 
Day  by  day  thy  soul  approacheth 

Nearer  to  the  home  of  God. 
Soon  thy  Savior's  voice  will  greet  thee, 

Welcoming  thy  soul  above. 
Soon  the  Angel  band  will  meet  thee. 

Clothed  in  beams  of  radiant  love. 

And  O,  when  I  too  have  finished 

All  my  labors  here  below , 
When  grim  Death  mine  eye  is  closing. 

And  has  chilled  my  life  blood's  flow. 
When  my  soul  would  shrink  in  terror. 

From  the  valley's  darksome  gloom, 
May  I  have  thy  glorious  vision. 

And  thy  spirit's  fadeless  bloom. 

Kate  Woodland, 
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Praise  us  as  we  are  tasted,  allow  us  as  we  prove ; 
Our  head  shall  go  bare  till  merit  crown  it. 

Shakspeake. 
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The  Doom  of  the  Blinded. 


3'.'  XVGUaTINE  DVGAX.VE. 

Deep  muiterings  were  heard, 
As  of  approaching  thunders  ;— now  in  low 

And  hoarsely-moaning  tones,  that  stirred 

All  hearts  with  secret  terror— then  a  long 
Continuous,  melancholy,  moaning  flow 

Of  sound,  like  waves  that  roll  among 

The  deep,  o'crhangiug  woods, 
And  then  the  mountains  shook,  and  sounds 

Broke  forth  from  their  deep  wombs;  and  then 

The  roar  of  rnshing  floods 
That  came  in  swift  and  tearful  hounds 

Frora  mountain-top  to  glen. 

The  hearts  of  meu  were  hushed  in  chilling  fear  ; 
And  from  the  palace  and  the  peat-ant's  cot 

They  came  and  each  drew  near 
The  other,  muttering  some  fearful  thought. 
And  straining  eyes  were  turned  to  heaven. 

For  thence — the  prophet-man  had  said— 
*   Should  como  their  fearful  doom  : 
But  though  the  mountain-cliffs  were  riven— 
And  though  each  little  rippling  rill 

That  silvered  once  the  meadows  fair 
TTas  swelled  to  rolling  billows--stin 

>7o  tempest  broke  the  air  : 

So  oloud  enwrapped  in  fearful  gloom 

The  blue  anvl  peaceful  aky  ; 
But  there  the  holy  star-light  beamed  : 
And  placidly  its  radiance  streamed 

Upon  each  upturned  eye. 

Then  a  quick  sharp  crash,  like  a  trumpet  bUbt, 
Broke  around  and  above,  and  the  light  was  past ; 
And  the  trampling  thunders  came  fierce  and  fast  :- 
Men  looked  around,  and  fchey  looked  their  last. 

A  raoment  it  paused,  and  the  wind  was  stilled ; 
iiot  a  peseing  zephyr  the  leaflets  thrilled— 

Kot  a  ripple  broke  over  the  water  ; 
And  then  o'er  the  silent  aky  was  spread 
.*  tsrrrole  mantle  of  bloody  red, 

Like  a  crimson  field  of  slaughter. 
And  then  the  lightnings,  forked  and  bright. 
Gleamed  ont  on  the  face  of  the  fearful  night, 
And  wrote  in  letters  of  ghastly  white 

The  eent::nce  of  all  mankind  : 
And  the  eyes  of  men  in  ihe  awful  light 

0/  that  flaming  sky— grew  blind. 

A  ehriek  of  desperate  wo  !— 
A  hopeless,  wailing,  lengthened  cry. 
Of  all  the  soul's  deep  agony, 
"Went  up  to  that  red  sky. 
Htub«d  w«r«  their  voices  then  ; 
Ado  on  the  itosy  earth  they  sank— 

The  stricken  sons  of  men ! 
forgotten  now  w«re  power  and  rank  ; 
Tte  dSa<l6me  of  kings  were  low , 
Mosfcjea  and  peuant  felt  the  blow  : 

Aad  can  crept  nearer  to  his  brotb»x— 
He  eared  sot  who  the  wretoh  might  be  ; 

£at,  fftftrfully,  each  lought  another, 
Tvt  fellowship  in  mlMry- 
Tae  b«Kxar't  arm  was  wotind 
A  prisM'f  neok  ftroimd— 
Thftneek  tf  royalty. 

Th^j  wai  t«d  for  thtir  Braree-  - 
That  iilent  aultitade 

l£e  monartb  and  his  slaves, 
fa  gcI'Jea  and  ic  iron  f^hains, 
Wi*ika*chiU«a  Ayes  and  throbbtBg  brtlai. 

lo   wild  «ODfoal«B  itood. 

There  was  stlllDess  is  heaven  and  earth, 

Silence,  and  sadness,  and  gloom  : 
Thew»rld  had  forgotten  its  joyous  birth. 

And  waited  for  the  tomb. 
And  men  were  crouching  on  the  ground, 

And  lisUning  to  their  own  dull  breathinj; 
And  over  their  bodies,  and  round  and  reusd, 

The  slimy  inakei  were  wreathing. 

The  roar  t f  the  tiger  wu  hushed  . 

The  hen  sank  down  with  hi*  spirit  croihid, 

A&d  forth  from  their  oav^ma  the  jtckAUraaheA, 
And  mlagled  with  mankind  !-- 
All — all'^alikc'^were  ist.fmtf\ 

A  li^t,  low  loniid,  aa  of  fallinjcral*  ( 
And  OB  the  parebtd  and  ttrj  plaim 

The  sbowvrs  of  hcaveo  dfic*&d«d: 
They  eooled  the  hot  and  fevertd  brain, 
And  men  were  lit  with  hop*  afain. 

Ai  U  th»  ear M  wn«  ebd«4. 


Cut,  sudden  on  each  startled  ear, 
There  came  a  surging  sound  I 
A  sound  as  of  the  moaning  teas, 
Or  like  the  Autumn's  sobbing  breeze, 

That  rolls  so  dolefully  around 
The  baro  and  bending  trees, — 
Solemn,  and  sad,  and  drear. 

Then  came  the  thunder-peal  once  more, 

And  the  rushing  wind  and  the  ocean-roar, 

And  the  gallopping  waves  on  the  crumbling  "h^re, 

And  the  muttering  ijarthqualic'e  groan; 
Then  the  sea  rose  up.  with  a  sudden  swell, 
And  the  heavy  cloudi  unbroken  fell, 
Till  over  each  forest,  and  plain,  and  dell. 

The  watery  pall  wa-i  thrown. 
ShrJekings  were  heart'. — Creation's  wail  !  — 
Howlings  of  terror  rcse  wild  on  the  gale. 

And  to  the  hills  they  fled— 
The  multitudes  of  sightless  meu  I 
Where  were  their  shiiues  of  marble  then  ? 

TTherc  were  their  gods  of  lead  ." 

They  mounted  to  the  hills- 

The  craggy  steeps  they  gained  ; 
And  to  their  gods  in  desperate  yells 

Their  choking  voices  strained. 
The  salt,  engulfing  waves  drew  nigh— 

Against  each  rocky  cliff  they  beat : 
They  reached  each  steep,  each  mountain  high, 

They  licked  their  victims'  feet. 
Up,  Up ! — the  waves  grew  wilder  yet-- 
They  mingled  with  ths  bloody  sweat 

That  bathed  each  clammy  breast. 
Fiercely  they  came,  and  the  multitude  kuelt, 
As  the  crawling  curse  on  their  limbs  they  felt  ; 

And  from  each  gasping  heart  arose 

A  cry  to  Him  that  ruled  the  waves; 
And  each  dark  lip  confessed 
The  justness  of  the  Doom  I 

They  prayed  to  that  strange  God  wUobc  might 

Ib  quick  to  save,  ae  fierce  to  smite, 
To  sJiield  them  from  the  tomb. 
Each  dark  despairing  child  of  earth, 
To  Hi3iwho  gave  Creation  birth— 

To  Him  who  rules  iu  Heaven— 
A  deep  and  earnest  prayer  poured  forth, 

A  prayer — to  be  fot.give.v  I 

The  scales  fell  from  their  eyes  I 
They  saw  the  blessed  light : 
'Twas  not  the  golden  sunlight's  gleam. 
Twas  not  the  pale  moon's  softer  baam  ; 

But  the  light  of  heaven's  opening  skies 
Broke  through  the  stormy  night. 
And  a  strain  of  angel  minstrelicB 

Fell  from  the  mystic  sky, 
"Whispering  ef  hope  and  love  and  peace. 

To  the  mortals  doomed  to  die. 
While  far  away,  on  the  waters  dark, 
They  saw  the  rescued  Prophet's  ark. 

God  in  hiB  power  is  kind  I 

God  in  hie  wrath  stjU  loves  '. 
Behold  '.  as  round  the  nations,  bent 

In  that  last  dying  prayer, 
Closes  the  narrowing  fermament  — 

Ocean  devouring air,-- 
Behold  the  Sign  of  peace— a  Dove's 

White  wjngB  the  winds  upbear.' 
The  multitudes  beholfl- believe- 
As  through  the  darktthose  pznions  chai'e, 
And  in  the  choking  ojean's  fang, 
And  in  the  last,  sharn  gasping  pang 

When  sou!  and  scnsj  were  riven, 
Their  closing  eyes  belisld  the  light— 
They  heard  the  hymnjof  Seraphs  bright. 

And  KNEW  they  wele  roBGivE!/, 
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Tor  tho  ProlBslinil  Olmrchnmn. 

THE  BLIND  MISSIONARY. 

"Mid  Afric's  wild  find  sultry  glade 
The  mau  of  God  his  home  had  made, 
A  part  in  inisaioir^elds  to  take, 
And  Ifibor  for  his  Master's  sake. 
— Rich  tropic  flowers  around  him  grew, 
And  fair  the  palm  its  branches  threw  ; 
Broad  plantains  spread  their  leafy  arms. 
The  laden  olive  lent  its  charms  ; 
But  not  on  these  a  glance  he  deign'd, 
Though  Nature's  love  nithin  him  reign  d- 
A  love  that,  'neath  Virginia's  sky, 
Was  nurtur'd  from  his  infancy. 
—Nor  yet  to  Morn's  illumin'd  face, 
Or  silver  moon,  with  queenly  grace. 
Or  watcliful  stars  lliat  nightly  stand 
As  sentries  of  a  slumbering  land, 
Or  rainbow  bath'd  in  glorious  dies 
To  span  the  lieaven's,  h?  rais'iL)iis  eyes; 
For  God's  own  liand  had  veii'd  the  scene, 
And  inward  drawn  the  light  surene. 
— Still,  all  unmurmuring  pass'd  his  days, 
And  every  (oil  was  wing'd  with  praise  ; 
Tiio  black-brow'd  child  he  kindly  tiiught, 
And  upward  lur'd  its  grovelling  thought, 
While  with  new  pathos  o'er  the  wave, 
Came/j/s  appeal  to  aid  and  save, 
Who  blind  to  all  the  gorgeous  show 
That  earth  can  boast,  or  man  bestow, 
Turn'd  to  the  spirit's  inner  siirine, 
And  clearer  saw  the  light  divine. 
Hartford,  Juiy  4,  1«52.  L.  H.  S. 


DRAWING   ROOM 
COMPANION. 


[WrittoD  for  Qleaeoa'a  Pictorial.] 
THE    BUND    CmiiD. 

BT  MBS  B.  T.  ELDKBDQB. 

Come  nearer  to  mc,  mother  dear. 
Add  let  me  know  thy  form  is  iiear, 

And  talk  of  daya  gone  by ; 
Of  happy  days  wheo  1  could  see 
Each  smilo  of  love  that  beamed  on  me 

0,  mother,  do  not  elgh ! 
Although  thy  haplesa  child  is  blind. 
Bow  to  the  will  of  God  rcEigned ! 

0,  tell  me  of  tho  lovely  flowers 

That  bloom  in  green  and  fragrant  bowers 

Around  our  rural  home ; 
Say,  IE  the  little  stream  us  clear, 
Beside  (ho  spot  I  loved  ?o  dear, 

IVhere  I  was  wont  to  roam 
With  my  twin  sister  by  my  side, 
To  watch  the  swiftly  flowing  tide  ? 

0,  mother,  do  not  cob  and  weep, 
For  in  thy  calm  and  rosy  sleep 

Thy  cherished  form  I  see '. 
Although  my  biirk  scema  rudely  driven, 
1  know  that  I  shall  see  in  heaven ! 

0,  do  not  weep  for  me ! 
Although  thy  hapleaB  child  is  blind, 
Bow  to  tho  will  of  God  resigned ! 


A,^.  /f,  /r/r^ 


BUND  AKTHUK  ASD  LUTIB  AUCE. 

BY  ANN  PRESTON. 

Noar  the  side  of  tho  sea,  in  a  green  quiet  dell, 
On  a  chair  hy  his  cottBgo  fiat  blind  Arlhur  Fell ; 
And  there  Alice,  his  grandchild,  sat  long  on  his  knee. 
As  she  sang  him  sweet  songs,  or  gazed  ont  towards 

the  sea. 
And  the  sound  of  her  voice  lod  his  heart  to  the  Past, 
And  ho  thought  of  the  loved  as  they  looked  on  him 

Inst; 
Of  tho  father  and  mother,  the  sister  and  hrido, 
Who  had  long  ago  vanished  away  from  his  side ; 
And  tho  face  of  the  blind  one  was  moistened  with 

toare, 
As  the  eye  of  his  spirit  looked  hack  through  tho 

year.". 
From  tho  liomcs  on  tho  hillside  tho  children  oamo 

there. 
With  thoir  gilla  of  Juno  rosos,  and  strawberries  rare, 
Sor  they  loved  tho  old  man,  with  his  aeoonts  so  mild, 
And  they  loved,  too,  to  play  with  that  bright,  loving 

child. 
And  then  Arthur  would  tell  them  of  things  he  had 

seen. 
When  his  young  orm  was  strong,  and  his  eyesight 

wa«  koen  ; 
Of  his  struggles  in  youth,  and  onjoymonts  in  age. 
And  of  Boienoo  and  learning,  epako  Arthur  tho  sago. 
1  strange  !  '  said  a  boy,  in  o  tone  low  and  kind; 
"  Why,  I  thought  it  was  sad  to  bo  ag«d  ond  blind ! " 
"  Littlo  Honry,  come  closer,"  tho  old  man  then  said, 
"  That  my  hand  may  bo  laid  onoo  again  on  thy  head ! 
Y™,  my  child,  ■Iwould  bo  sad  lo  bo  4""l  and  blinJ. 
I  If  the  years  and  the  darkness  oame  down  on  tho  inind  ; 
1  But  my  soul  has  n.  light  which  thine  eyes  cannot  loo, 
I  And  oiir  Hod  keopoth  young  tho  spirit  in  mo; 

In  tho  morning,  I  sought  for  the  beautiful  Truth, 
I  And  it  crownoth  my  ovo  with  tho  gladness  of  youth.  | 
It  is  true  I  am  old,  ond  ray  days  here  are  fow, 
But  tho  God  of  my  life  is  eternal  and  true : 
•Tis  the  calm  of  his  Prosenoo  that  circles  mo  hero, 
I  And  in  life,  or  in  death,  I  have  nothing  to  foar." 
When  the  old  man  had  oo,«od,  still  a  radiant  grace 
From  tho  glow  of  hi.  spirit  illumined  hi.  face  ; 
And  the  cbildron  .11  sang  him  h,s  ''"•»"'»  ■;"'^^' 
And  it  told  that  the  good  evormoro  "o"  tl.0  s'.ong. 
And  it  said  that  the  Bight  overcomet    the  Wrong. 
I  Soon  they  went  to  their  homos,  and  tho  sun  sank  to  | 

I  In  Ihe'rTvor  of  gold  that  lay  broad  in  the  we.t; 

And  when  evening  was  gray,  and  the  supper  wa.  o  er, 
I  Little  Alloc  led  Arthur  to  walk  on  the  shore. 
lo  how  sweetly  Ihoy  talked  on  ''»'"'»'""« '","°°'  ' 
1  Uy  tho  side  of  tho  .ea,  ■noalb  tho  l,gh   of  tho  , 
I  And  sbo  sang  her  low  hymn  that  stdl  mght  c 
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0  that  kept  tiuio  with  the  obi 


e  of  tho  sea. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE  BLIND   BOY'S   DREAM. 

BT  MRS.    SAR.4H  E.    DAWES. 


"  0,  dearest  mother,  I  dreamed  last  night, 
An  angel  came  all  shining  bright ; 
And,  mother,  he  stooped  to  kiss  my  brow ; 
Methinks  I  feel  his  warm  breath  now. 

"  He  stood  beside  my  little  bed. 
And  thus  to  me  the  angel  said  : 

'  Blind  boy  of  earth,  no  more  shalt  thou 
In  blindness  here  and  sorrow  bow. 

"  '  Kind  Heaven  hath  heard  thy  patient  sigh, 
And  bade  me  to  thy  presence  fly, 
And  tell  thee  how  those  sightless  eyes 
Shall  open  soon  in  yonder  skies. 

'  Dwelling  there,  sweet  visions  bright 
ShaD  dawn  on  thy  enraptured  sight ; 
And  brighter  far  than  scenes  below, 
Shall  heaven's  beauties  round  thee  glow. 

'• '  Then,  weep  no  more,  blind  boy  of  earth, 
Thou  veiled  in  darkness  from  thy  birth  ; 
Thou  ere  long  with  joy  shalt  find 
A  blissful  home  where  none  are  blind.' 

"  And,  mother,  I  .seemed  to  hear  his  wing 
Soaring  above  all  earthly  things  ; 
And,  0, 1  longed  with  him  to  fly 
To  that  bright  world  beyond  the  sky." 

Weeks  passed,  and  on  that  little  bed, 
The  blind  boy  laid  his  dying  head ; 
And  feebly  lisping :  "  0,  how  bright !" 
His  spirit  winged  its  upward  flight. 

And  now  his  mother,  with  anxious  eye, 
Delights  to  gaze  on  the  evening  sky. 
For  angel  voices,  then,  will  seem 
To  echo  still  her  blind  boy's  dream. 


Derail  anb  laiiriial     ftrafb  aii^  |.a,itntaL 
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For  the  Ilerald  and  Journal. 


THE   BLIND   MOTHER'S   SOLILOaUY.        THE  BLIND  MOTHER'S  RESTORATION  * 


Blind  ?     Yes,  alas  !     The  fearful  thought, 
AVith  so  iiiucli  bitter  anguish  frauglit. 
To  certainty  at  length  is  brought, 
Aud  uow  I  know  I'm  blind. 

With  sinking  heart  I've  seen,  each  day. 
The  light  of  lieaven  fade  away, 
Till  not  one  glad'ning,  glimmeriug  ray 
Can  penetrate  the  gloom. 

0  !  rayless  night  that  bodes  no  morn 
Of  light  aud  joy  !     How  have  ye  torn 
Away  each  hope,  and  round  nie  drawn 
Your  sable  curtain,  dark  ! 

Shut  out  from  earth,  as  are  the  dead. 
She  pours  her  music  o'er  my  head 
And  all  her  beauties  round  me  spread. 
To  mock  my  misery. 

A  tender  husband's  voice  I  hear, 
A  daughter's  kindly  step  is  near. 
My  boj's'  glad  shout;  but  all  is  drear; 
For  wife  and  mother  's  blind. 

Sleep,  tiny,  sickly  babe  !     0,  sleep  ! 
As  pillowed  on  my  breast,  nor  weep. 
Lest  the  swelling  tide  of  woe  should  sweep 
My  reason  from  its  throne. 

Could  I  but  see  this  little  form. 
And  guard  from  every  threat'ning  storm 
That  'round  its  childhood's  morn. 
This  tender  bud  of  hope. 

O  God  '.  my  God  !  to  thee  I  cry; 
Hear,  0  !  Creator  of  the  eye  ! 
Lo,  suppliant  at  th^'  feet  I  lie. 

And  heal  if  thou  seest  best. 

If  not,  0  Saviour  !  then  I  pray 
Thai  light,  divine,  direct  my  way. 
And  grace  enable  me  to  .siiy, 
Thy  holy  will  be  done. 


Peace,  warring  worm!     The  God  of  Love, 

Who  sees  a  sparrow  fall, 
Tor  pity,  may  the  rod  remove; 
He  surely  cares  fur  all. 
******** 

Was  that  a  beam  of  light,  that  bade 

Hope  in  my  bosom  bound. 
Scattering  despair's  sad,  gloomy  shroud. 

So  broadly  cast  around  .' 

'Tis  but  the  oft  repeated  dream. 

Turning  my  night  to  day. 
But  rendering  grief,  how  much  more  keen  I 

When  sleep  has  passed  away. 

Ah,  no  !   it  is  no  dream  I  see  ! 

Light  breaks  Egyptian  night. 
These  orbs  reflect  the  iuingery 

Of  outward  beauties  bright. 

Faintly,  at  first,  eacli  object  floats. 

As  in  deep  twilight's  hour. 
But  stronger,  brighter,  clearer,  yet. 

Till  sight  resumes  its  power. 

I  see  !    the  joy,  0  who  can  think  ! 

That  sweeps  each  trembling  strin<>-; 
While,  in  a  magic  spell,  I  drink 

The  earth's  glad  sunshine  in. 

Gratitude's  tear  bedews  my  clieek 

As  each  loved  face  I  scan; 
With  humble  heart,  and  accents  meek, 

I  017,   "  Lord,  what  is  man," 

That  thou  should'st  ever  mindful  be 

Of  all  his  weal  or  woe, 
And  on  frail,  erring  ones,  like  me. 
Such  blessings,  rich  bestow  .' 
Augusta,  Me.  "Clara.' 


A  sequel  to  the  Blhirt  Mothcr-s  SoIilo,,uy,  in  the  List  Herald. 


Clara. 


Aagosta,  Mc,  August,  1853. 
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"  O  could  We  read  tlie  liuman  Ijeaft, 
Its  strange,  mysterious  depths  explore, 

What  tongue  could  tell,  or  pen  impart 
The  riches  of  its  hidden  lore  ?  " 
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THE    BLIND    EOT. 

BY  MRS.  EDWAED  THOMAS. 

Mt  mother,  art  tbou  beautiful  ? 

Oh  would  that  I  could  see  ! 
Th}'  voice  like  vvhisper'd  melody 

Souuds  beautiful  lo  me. 
Thy  hand  feels  beautiful  in  mine, 

So  soft,  so  warm,  so  bright; 
Metbinks  like  velvet  it  must  shine, 

Beneath  man's  glorious  sight. 
Thy  lips  feel  beautiful — thy  kiss 

Sweet  as  unriBed  flower, 
Ere  yet  the  bee  has  sought  its  breast 

To  steal  its  virgin  dower. 
Thy  love  for  me  is  beautiful, 

So  tender  and  so  true  ; 
That  in  thj'  eyes  I  read  it  not, 

Mother,  I  sorely  rue. 
In  all  thou  must  be  beautiful. 

If  there  is  beauty  here  ; 
For  what  save  God's  most  perfect  work 

Could  hold  a  blind  boy  dear  ? 
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THE  AMEN   OF  THE   STONES. 

Beda*  was  blind  with  age  ;  yet  went  he  forth 
To  preacli  the  Gospel  message,  new  and  joyful : 
Led  by  his  guide,  the  gray-haired  man  sped  on  _ 
Through  city  and  through  village,  still  proclaiming 
The  glorious  "  Word,"  with  all  the  fire  of  youth. 

Once  through  a  valley  desolate,  he  passed. 
Where  all  around  huge  stones  and  crags  were  scattered ; 
Thus  said  the  boy,  his  guide  (but  more  from  mirth 
Than  malice),  "  Reverend  father,  here  are  many, 
Assembled,  and  they  wait  to  hear  thy  teaching." 

The  blind  old  man  drew  up  his  bended  form, 

Gave  forth  his  text,  expounded  it,  and  preached.  , 

He  threatened,  warned,  exhorted,  cheered,  consoled. 

So  heartily,  that  liis  mild,  earnest  tears 

Flowed  down  to  his  gray  beard.     Then,  at  tlie  last. 

When,  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  closing,  thus  he  spake: 

"  For  Thine  the  kingdom,  power  and  glory  is, 

Forever  and  forever," — through  the  vale 

Ten  thousand  voices  cried,  "  Amen  !  Amen  !"  j 

The  boy,  affrighted  and  repentant,  knelt 

Down  at  the  preacher's  feet,  and  owned  his  sJn. 

"  Son,"  said  the  holy  man,  "  hast  thou  not  read. 

When  men  are  silent,  stones  shall  cry  aloud  ? 

Never  again  sport  with  the  Word  of  God. 

It  is  a  mighty  and  a  living  Word, 

Cutting  like  two-edged  sword.     When  man  his  heart 

Hardens  to  stone,  defying  his  Creator, 

A  heart  of  flesh  God  in  a  stone  can  mould." 

This  is  ono  of  the  cliiss  of  legends  never  intended 
to  be  taken  Ularally ;  tliough  we  must  at  once  be 
Struck  with  the  truthfulness  of  its  lesson. 
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"Finds  tongues  in  trees— books  in  the  running  brooks — 
Sermons  in  stones — and  good  in  everything." — As  you  like  it. 
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BLIND  BVT  SUBMISSIVE. 

lie  cudiiroii  as  seeing  Him  who  is  iiivijiblo.— Hebrews,  11 :  27 

Are  nnturc's  charms  all  liiildea 

Forever  from  my  ^  Jew  ? 
Am  I  in  diukuess  biiUlcn 

My  journey  to  pursue  ? 
My  Father!  0,  my  Father! 

Thy  chilli  can  trust  thee  still; 
And  strength  from  thee  can  gather, 

To  suflfer  all  thy  will. 

Though  many  a  form  be  shrouded. 

That  once  inspired  delight, 
My  soul's  clear  eye,  unclouded. 

And  filled  with  inward  light. 
May  gaze  with  steadier  vision 

On  things  to  fiith  revealed. 
And  wait  in  meek  submission. 

For  all  to  be  unsealed. 


Tain  things  that  once  deluded. 

The  world's  fali^e  glare  and  show. 
By  loss  of  sight  eioludcd, 

Nor  please,  nor  tempt  me  now. 
Should  I  not  welcome  blindness. 

If  sent,  my  God,  by  thee, 
In  ihy  parental  kindness, 

To  break  earth's  spells  for  me? 

0,  if  this  sad  privation, 

Which  men  misfortune  deem,     . 
Make   Christ  and  his  salvation 

"The  one  thing  needful''  seem; 
I  then  shall  gain  that  treasure, 

Impervious  to  decay, 
Which  care,  ambition,  pleasure. 

Might  else  have  snatched  away. 

On  Thee,  my  God,  reclining. 

From  tilings  external  freed. 
Calm,  peaceful,  unrepining, 

I  go  where  thou  shalt  lead. 
Loved  looks,  still  lovelier  seeming. 

In  memory's  glow  arrayed, 
On  me  aie  ever  beaming, 

Undimned  by  sorrow's  shade. 

Loved  voices  still  can  cheer  me, 

Snect  birds  my  ear  can  charm, 
Kind  guardians,  ever  near  me. 

Watch,  to  protect  from  harm. 
But  0!  jhe  thought  most  cheering, 

FrAght  with  deliglit  untold. 
Is   this — at  thine  appearing. 

Thy  face  I  shall  behold. 
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SATURDAY,    APRII^    33.     1854:. 


MNES   SPOKEN  BY  A  BLIND  BOY. 

BT  PARK  BENJAMIN. 

The  bird  tbat  never  tried  his  -wing 
Can  blithely  hop  and  sweetly  sing, 
Though  prisoned  in  a  narrow  cage, 
Till  his  bright  feathers  droop  with  age. 
So  I,  while  never  blessed  with  sight. 
Shut  out  from  heaven's  surrounding  light, 
Life's  hours  and  days  and  years  enjoy- 
Though  blind,  a  merry-hearted  boy. 

That  captive  bird  may  never  float 
Through  heaven,  or  pour  his  thrilling  note 
Mid  shady  groves,  by  pleasant  streams, 
Tliat  sparkle  in  the  soft  sunbeams ; 
But  he  may  gayly  flutter  round 
"Within  his  prison's  scanty  bound, 
And  give  his  soul  to  song,  for  he 
Ke'er  longs  to  taste  sweet  liberty. 

O,  may  I  not  as  happy  dwell 
Within  my  unillumined  cell? 
May  I  not  leap  and  sing  and  play. 
And  turn  my  constant  night  to  day  ? 
I  never  saw  the  sky,  the  sea. 
The  earth  was  never  green  to  me : 
Then  why,  O,  why  should  I  repine 
For  blessings  that  were  never  mine? 

Think  not  that  blindness  makes  me  sad— 
My  thoughts,  like  yours,  are  often  glad. 
Parents  I  have  who  love  me  well, 


Their  diflerent  voices  I  can  tell  j 
Though  far  away  from  them,  I  hear. 
In  dreams,  their  music  greet  my  ear. 
Is  there  a  star  so  dear  above 
As  the  low  voice  of  one  we  love? 

I  never  saw  my  father's  face. 
Yet  on  his  forehead  when  I  place 
My  hand,  and  feel  the  wrinkles  there. 
Left  less  by  time  than  anxious  care : 
I  fear  the  world  has  sights  of  woe. 
To  knit  the  brows  of  manhood  so. 
1  sit  upon  my  father's  knee— 
He'd  love  me  less  if  I  could  see. 

I  never  saw  my  mother's  smile — 
Her  gentle  tones  my  heart  beguile ; 
They  fall  like  distant  melody, 
They  are  so  mild  and  sweet  to  me. 
She  murmurs  not,  my  mother  dear ! 
Though  sometimes  I  have  kissed  the  tear 
From  her  soft  cheek,  to  tell  the  joy 
One  smiling  word  would  give  her  boy. 

Eight  merry  was  I  every  day ! 
Fearless  to  run  about  and  play 
With  sisters,  brothers,  friends  and  all — 
To  answer  to  their  sudden  call, 
To  join  the  ring,  to  speed  the  chase, 
To  find  each  playmate's  hiding-place, 
And  pass  my  hand  across  his  brow, 
To  tell  him  I  could  do  it  now. 

Yet,  though  delighted  flew  the  hours 
So  passed  in  childhood's  peaceful  bowers. 
When  all  were  gone  to  school  but  I, 
I  used  to  sit  at  home  and  sigh  ; 
And  though  I  never  longed  to  view 
The  earth  so  green,  the  sky  so  blue, 
I  thought  I'd  give  the  world  to  look 
Along  the  pages  of  a  book.  ' 

Now,  since  I've  learned  to  read  and  write, 
My  heart  is  filled  with  new  delight ; 
And  music,  too— can  there  be  found 
A  sight  so  beautiful  as  sound? 
Tell  rae,  kind  friend,  in  one  short  word. 
Am  I  not  like  a  captive  bird  ? 
1  live  in  song,  in  peace  and  joy, 
Though  blind,  a  merry-hearted  boy. 
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The  ensuing  beautiful  lines  are  by  Elizabeth 
Lloyd,  a  Quakeress,  ol'Philadelphia.  Theybreathe 
the  very  essence  of  resignation  and  immortal  hope: 

"  I  am  old  and  blind  ! 
Men  point  to  me  as  smitten  by  God's  frown, 
Afflicted,  and  deserted  of  my  Ivind, — 
Yet  I  am  not  cast  down. 
"  I  am  weak,  yet  strong, — 
I  murmur  not  that  I  no  longer  see, — 
Poor,  old  and  helpless,  1  the  more  belong, 
Father  Supreme,  to  Thee '. 

"  O  merciful  One  ! 
When  men  are  farthest  then  Thou  art  most  near ; 
When  friends  pass  by — my  weakness  shtui — 
Thy  chariot  I  hear. 

"  Thy  glorious  face 
Is  leaning  toward  nie, — and  its  holy  light 
Sliines  in  upon  my  lonely  dwelling-place, 
And  there  is  no  more  night. 

"  On  my  bended  knee 
I  recognize  TUy  purpose  clearly  shown — 
My  vision  Thou  hast  dimmed  that  thou  may'st  see 
Thyself,  Thyself  alone. 
"  I  have  naught  to  fear ! 
This  darkness  is  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing — 
Beneath  it  I  am  almost  sacred — here 
Can  come  no  evil  thing. 

"Oh!  I  seem  to  stand 
Trembling  where  foot  of  mortal  ne'er  hath  been, 
Wrapped  in  the  radiance  of  Thy  sinless  land. 
Which  eye  hath  never  seen. 
"  Visions  come  and  go — 
Shapes  of  resplendent  beauty  round  me  throng — 
From  angel  lips  I  seem  to  hear  the  flow 
Of  soft  and  holy  song. 
"  It  is  nothing  novv, 
When  heaven  is  opening  on  my  sightless  eyes, 
When  airs  from  Paradise  refresh  my  brow 
The  earth  in  darkness  lies. 
"  In  a  purer  clime 
My  being  fills  with  rapture — waves  of  thought 
Roll  in  upon  my  spirit — strains  sublime 
Break  over  me  unsought. 
**  Give  me  now  my  lyre  ; 
I  feel  the  stirrings  of  a  gift  divine. 
Within  niy  bosom  glows  unearthly  fire 
Lit  by  no  skill  of  mine." 
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From  the  Boston  Traveller. 

THE  BLIND  GIRL. 

Come  mother, — let  me  feel  ^ 

The  pressTire  of  thy  gentle  hand  in  mine, 

And  know  that  thon  art  near ; — Oh,  love  like  thine' 

Is  as  a  ray  of  sunlight  to  my  heart. 

Come  mother,  talk  with  me  ;  that  voice  so  mild, 

Like  music  greets  the  ear  of  thy  blind  child. 

This  is  the  smnmer  time. 
In  at  the  open  window  perfumes  come — 
And  brother  says  the  roses  are  in  bloom 
Of  every  beauteous  hue  the  rainbow  wears. 
Let  me  go  out  and  breathe  this  morning  air 
And  touch  the  flowers.    Are  they  very  foir  1 

I  hear  the  joyous  song 

Of  little  birds,  sporting  among  the  trees. 

Say — are  they  beautiful  to  one  that  sees '?  ■    j 

Have  they  bright  colors,  such  as  have  the  Aowcfb  f ' 

Tell  me  their  plumage,  mother, — joy  I  find 

Thinking  what  you  can  see,  though  I  am  blind. 

Here,  mother,  let  me  rest. 

Here,  where  I  feel  the  soft  breeze  on  my  brow. 

With  trees  and  fragrant  flowers  around  me  now       { 

I  thank  Our  Father  for  the  good  bestowed. 

He  doeth  all  things  well ! — I  am  resigned. 

Mother,  it  was  his  will,  and  I  am  blind. 

Often  have  I  been  sad 

To  think  I  ne'er  could  see  this  pleasant  light, 
To  think  life's  morning,  all  to  me,  was  night. 
And  oft  dear  mother  I  have  wept  alone. 
I  pray  God  wUl  forgive  that  sinful  mind. 
He  judged  it  for  the  best — and  I  am  blind. 

And  now  His  will  be  done. 

At  longest,  in  this  darkness  I  shall  stay 

But  little  time  ;  then,  mother  dear,  you  say 

There  is  a  glorious  happy  home  of  joy. 

No  Night  is  there.    Bliss  unalloyed  is  given, 

None  grope,  none  fall.  There  are  no  blind  in  Heaven. 
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Boston,  Saturday,  Dee^'mber  9  1854 


[For  the  Register.] 

tHE  BLIND   MAN'S  PRAYER. 

IPlacc,  Lord,  thine  hands  upon  my  eyes. 
And  in  them  bid  the  daylight  stream, 
That  I  may  view  the  glorious  skies, 

And  all  thy  Father's  work  supreme; 
Let  me  behold  the  eternal  hills,  ^ 

',  Whose  crests  are  ever  clothed  with  snoflr, 

And  those  bright  vales,  whose  crystal  rills 
O'er  pebbly  beds  with  music  flow. 

Let  me  behold  the  glorious  sun 

Light  up  the  world  at  break  of  day; 
And  see  him  his  bright  journey  run, 

Tiil  he  in  splendor  sinks  away; 
I  cannot  note  the  seasons  pass, 

For  time  hath  such  a  sluggish  flight, 
That  all  appears  to  me,  alas  ! 

One  changeless,  endless,  deathless  night ! 

Lord,  give  me  sight,  that  I  may  show 

The  wonders  of  thy  healing  hand; 
That  all  Judea  round  may  know 

How  mercy  walketh  through  the  land. 
In  these  poor  eyes  bid  light  pour  in 

To  be  a  type  that  thou  hast  hurled 
Aside  the  clouds  of  death  and  sin, 

And  banished  darkness  from  the  world. 

The  Saviour,  listening  to  his  cries, 

Stooping,  the  clay  all  hurried  took, 
And  placed  it  o'er  his  sightless  eyes. 

Bidding  him  wash  in  Siloa's  brook 
Down  by  the  Kedron's  verdant  banks. 

The  anxious  beggar  bent  his  way. 
And  there,  midst  praises,  prayers  and  thanks, 

He  first  beheld  the  light  of  day. 
Ifovember  26,  1864.  i,.  o. 
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THE  BLIND  ClULP'S  REUUEST. 

BY    KLLIB    MILLS- 

Tb,:;r.'f.v,.„i..gr.„....y.'."t.„ab,o-v, 

xr  ,  of  tl..>  nianv  flowers  blooming  near; 
.V„d  rosy  moru-all  beautiful  to  you; 

Away  ^Ith  them,  unto  a  cluue  more  fair. 

Yes   sister,  tell  of  beaven;  there  would  I  go; 
"^  There";  that  happy  place,  Ilong  to  flee; 

All  Tn„<;t  be  very  lovely  here  below. 
This  earth  is  beLtifulffor  you  have  told  n.e  so; 
Bui  O  in  heaven,  dear  sister, /cans... 
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Family   Circle. 

For  the  Protestant  Chnrcliman. 

TO     MY     BLUiTD     MOTHER. 

0  MOTHER  dear!  thou  may'st  not  see 

The  silent  tears  that  fall  ^ 

From  sorrowing  eyes,  who  weep  o  er  thee, 

So  dearly  loved  by  aU. 
Thon  canst  not  see  thy  loved  ones  near. 

Who  gather  by  thy  side, 
And  with  kind  effort  strive  to  cheer 
Thy  heart,  so  sorely  tried. 

■  Thy  children  mourn  that  o'er  thy  hfe 
This  grierous  "  bhght"  is  cast ; 
We  grieve  to  think  thy  latter  years 

In  darkness  must  be  passed. 
And  yet  we  know  that  o'er  thine  eyes 

The  "veil  of  night"  is  flung, 
By  "  One  aU-merciful,  aU-wise"— 

Though  sad  our  hearts  be  wrung. 
We  know  that  o'er  thy  darkened  way 

His  watchful  care  extends— 
That  He  'H  ne'er  let  thy  footsteps  stray. 

Till  life's  dark  journey  ends. 
Then  shall  His  hand  the  "  veU"  remove 
From  o'er  thy  darkened  eyes:        ^^ 
Then  wilt  thou  see  that 't  is  in    love 
His  "  saints  he  sorely  tries." 


H. 


BOSTON,  NOVEMBER  j^j-^5 
BLIND  BARTIMEUS. 

Sofily  golden  Bhovvers  the  sunlight, 

On  tlie  velvet  o'f  the  plain, 
Falling  through  the  waving  palmtrees 
In  a  Hood  of  living  rain! 
While  to  catch  the  warmth  and  light 
Flowers  hold  up  their  vases  bright: 
Yet  they  gladden  not  the  sight 

Of  him  who  sits  there  mournfully. 

Far  and  wide  Judea's  noontide 
Sleeps  upon  the  rounded  hills 
KipplGs  not  the  glassy  lakelet, 
Beauty  all  the  landscape  fills  : 
Why,  when  all  around  is  fair. 
Wears  he  such  a  hrow  of  care  ? 
Heeding  nought  why  sits  he  there 

By  the  wayside  mournfully  ? 

Blind  and  poor,  no  cause  of  gladness 

Brings  to  him  that  glorious  sun  : 
Waiting  for  a  passing  bounty. 
He  is  ling'ring  there  alone : 
Shut  from  the  rejoicing  day 
He  must  beg  his  weary  way. 
Vainly  longing  for  a  ray 
;  Of  nature's  blessed  radiance. 

Hark '.  the  tread  of  many  footsteps ! 

And  a  crowd  is  passing  by, 
■•  Whom  attend  yo?  "  "  It  is  Jesus, 
Nazareth's  prophet,"  they  reply. 
••  Son  of  David !  "  he  exclaims— 
Vain  the  crowd  his  zeal  restrains, 
Jesus'  notice  still  he  claims— 

"  Mercy,  Son  of  David  I " 

JesuB  hears  the  cry,  and  pauses—  ^ 
"  Hasten,  rise  1  he  caVeth  thee; '■ 
Eagerly  he  gropes  toward  him, 
Christ  looks  on  him  pityingly  : 
"  What  wilt  thou  I  do  for  thee?  " 
"Lord,"  he  cries,  "that  I  may  see!  " 
"  Ab  thy  faith  so  let  it  be, 

Go  thy  way  rejoicing ! " 

Then  the  Wind  looks  up  bewildered. 

Startled  at  the  blessed  light, 
,Joy  and  fear  and  awe  oppress  him— 
For  he  hath  received  his  sight ! 
But  that  gentle  glance  benign. 
Son  of  Timeus,  meeteth  thine ; 
And  belope  that  form  divine 

Thou  fallest  down  adoring  ! 
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celebrated,  not  only  from  its  own  merit,  but  likewise 
from  the  skill  of  Cipriani  and  Bartolozzi,  who  drew 
and  engraved  it :  a  complete  copy  of  the  work  fetching 
even  now  about  L.200  under  the  hammer.  Not  less 
beautiful  were  the  collections  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle 
and  Lord  Beverly,  of  which  some  casts  are  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum;  for  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  a  collection  of  gems  was  the  indispensable 
appendage  of  every  great  house  claiming  the  honour 
of  patronising  art.  Mr  Thomas  Jenkins,  at  that  time 
a  celebrated  English  banker  and  dealer  in  antiquities 
at  Rome,  when  driven  by  the  French  from  his  house 
in  1790,  thought  his  collection  of  cameos  and  intaglios 
so  valuable,  that  he  concealed  them  immediately  about 
his  person.  He  died  at  Yarmouth,  on  landing  after  a 
storm  at  sea,  having  received  considerable  hurt  from 
his  treasures  hidden  on  his  body. 

The  gems  of  the  British  Museum  belonged  partly 
to  the  Townley  Collection  ;  some  very  select  ones  were 
presented  by  Mr  Cracherode ;  but  the  most  beautiful 
of  them  come  from  the  bequest  of  Mr  Payne  Knight. 
Though  few  in  number,  they  are  still  equal  in  import- 
ance to  any  collection  in  Europe.  There  is,  for  instance, 
the  portrait  of  Julius  Caesar  in  front,  cut  into  tlie  most 
limpid  cornelian,  the  work  of  Dioscorides,  the  artist 
who,  according  to  Pliny  and  Suetonius,  cut  the  portrait 
of  Augustus  for  the  imperial  seal.  The  stone  belonged 
for  many  centuries  to  the  treasures  of  the  cathedral  of 
Pigeac  in  France,  and  was  presented  to  the  minister 
Colbert  by  the  chapter  of  the  church.  It  is  a  master- 
piece of  art,  and  probably  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
portraits  of  the  dictator.  There  is,  again,  a  most  lovely 
group — Psyche  caught  in  a  trap  among  flowers,  deeply 
repenting  her  imprudence,  while  Cupid  comes  compas- 
sionately to  her  rescue.  The  execution  of  this  group 
is  as  beautiful  as  the  conception  is  charming.  It  is 
the  work  of  the  Greek  artist  Pamphilus.  On  another 
gem,  we  see  Cupid  drawing  a  crocodile  from  the  water 
by  means  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  hook,  which  illustrates 
the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  chap.  xxix. — where  Pharaoh 
is  called  the  great  crocodile  that  lies  in  the  midst  of 
his  rivers ;  but  God  will  put  hooks  into  his  jaws,  and 
bring  him  up  out  of  the  midst  of  his  rivers,  &c. 

If  space  permitted,  I  could  describe  many  more  of 
these  beautiful  gems ;  but  there  is  one  fragment  of  a 
cameo  which  I  cannot  leave  unmentioned,  since  it 
was  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  passion  for 
engraved  gems  has  altogether  died  out  in  England.  It 
is  the  work  of  Pistrucci,  the  Italian  artist,  who  became 
celebrated  for  introducing  good  taste  into  the  English 
mint,  by  sinking  the  die  with  the  portrait  of  George  IV., 
with  St  George  and  the  dragon  on  the  reverse,  for  the 
gold  coins.  The  head  of  Flora,  cut  by  Pistrucci,  is 
worthy  of  his  renown ;  it  is  uncommonly  pretty,  and 
though  thoroughly  modern  in  conception,  still  so  much 
superior  to  the  works  of  the  generality  of  modern 
engravers,  that  Payne  Knight  took  it  for  antique. 
When  it  was  ascertained,  however,  that  even  a  con- 
noisseur of  Payne  Knight's  reputation  might  be  taken 
in,  a  panic  seized  the  collectors,  and  nobody  trusted  iiis 
own  judgment— the  less  so,  that  the  modern  engravers 
boasted  they  had  reached  the  perfection  of  antique  art. 
Prince  Poniatowski,  at  Florence,  who  about  the  same 
time  amused  himself  by  having  scenes  from  Virgil 
and  Homer  cut  in  gems,  passing  them  off  for  antique, 
disgusted  people  still  more  with  collecting,  since  he 
encouraged  forgery  by  buying  gems  to  which  the 
names  of  antique  artists  had  been  recently  added. 
Thus,  engraved  stones,  intaglios,  and  cameos  went  out 
of  fasliion,  and  even  the  splendid  collection  in  the 
British  Museum  was  almost  forgotten;  and  the  rather 
that  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  rings  against  the  light 
m  order  to  enjoy  their  beauty.  Unless,  therefore, 
some  contrivance  can  be  found  analogous  to  the  way 
m  which  the  gems  are  placed  at  Naples  against  the 
windows,  in  order  to  shew  their  transparent  brilliancy 


and  delicate  engraving,  the  contemplation  of  these 
treasures  must  remain  the  privilege  of  a  few  dis- 
coverers who,  like  me,  find  the  key  to  the  hidden 
treasures. 


POEMS    BY     ISA.* 

We  rarely  notice  poetry ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  it 
would  be  diflScult  to  know  where  to  begin,  and  still 
more  so  to  imagine  where  the  labour  would  end.  The 
minor  poetry  of  the  day  is  quite  oppressive  by  its 
quantity,  and  not  the  less  so  that  it  is  higlily  respect- 
able' in  its  quality.  From  the  inside  of  the  pretty 
volumes,  however,  that  deck  our  table  every  week,  an 
agreeable  conclusion,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  inevitable 
— that  the  national  mind  is  growing  more  and  more 
refined  and  elegant;  and  from  the  outside,  another 
scarcely  less  pleasing,  that  poverty  is  ceasing  to  be  the 
badge  of  the  poetical  tribe. 

But  there  is  one  volume  we  cannot  allow  to  glide 
away  with  the  rest,  since  it  contains  not  merely 
genuine  poetry  of  the  universal  class— poetry  of  the 
affections — but  is  interesting  from  its  being  the  pro- 
duction of  leisure  hours — hours  stolen  from  sleep  after 
a  day  spent  by  its  young  and  simple-minded  authoress 
in  the  dreary,  monotonous,  and  ill-requited  labours  of 
a  sempstress.  But  we  are  perhaps  wrong  in  saying 
that  hours  so  spent  are  stolen  from  sleep  ;  for  in  such 
moments  the  senses  are  in  a  profound  slumber,  and 
the  mind  alone  is  wakeful,  expatiating  in  dreams  that 
differ  from  those  of  sleep  only  in  their  method  and 
coherency. 

Isa  was  first  discovered  (like  a  wild  violet)  by  the 
worthy  proprietor  of  the  Scotsman,  and,  notwithstanding 
her  mechanical  occupation,  is  received  and  cherished 
by  families  in  a  more  prosperous  condition.  Being  a 
gentle,  modest,  simple,  genuine  Scottish  lassie,  we  will 
allow  her  to  speak  to  the  hearts  of  our  readers  in  her 
native  Doric : 

THE  AE   LAMB  o'   THE    TAtlXD. 

In  yon  rude  lanely  sheilin'. 
Near  nae  ither  house  nor  hauld. 
There  dwelt  a  hillside  shepherd, 
Wi'  the  ae  Iamb  o'  his  fauld. 
A  gray-haired  rugged  carle  was  he, 
Wi'  broo  fu'  stern  an'  bauld, 
"Wha  said  his  sweet  wee  Janet 
"Was  the  ae  lamb  o'  his  fauld. 

Oh !  blithe  an'  bonny  was  the  bairn, 

A  gleesome  thing  was  she, 

As  wi'  her  flock  she  strayed  amang 

The  hills  where  rises  Dee. 

Her  weel-loe'd  mother  dee'd  when  she 

Was  scarce  six  simmers  auld. 

An'  left  the  shepherd  lanely 

Wi'  the  ae  lamb  o'  the  fauld. 

He  took  her  in  the  simmer  where 
A  bothy  he  had  made. 
Whene'er  she  tired  he  carried  her, 
An'  wrapped  her  in  his  plaid ; 
An'  he  sang  wild  Border  ballads. 
An'  fairy  tales  he  tauld. 
While  restin'  on  the  hillside 
Wi'  the  ae  lamb  o'  his  fauld. 

In  winter  she  would  trim  the  fire 
When  daylight  wore  awa'. 
An'  in  the  window  set  the  lamp 
To  guide  him  through  the  snaw ; 
Then,  laid  aside  his  drippin'  plaid. 
Her  arms  wad  him  enfauld. 
When  he  cam  back  weet  an'  weary 
To  the  ae  lamb  o'  his  fauld. 


*  Poems  hj  Isa.    William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London.    1856. 
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Tlio  mountain  Masts  are  bleak  an'  chill, 

An'  she  .urew  tliiii  an'  weak ; 

There  cam  a  wilil  licht  to  her  e'c, 

A  stran_i;e  red  to  her  cheek  ; 

And  oh  !  sac  fast  she  faded,  till 

Ae  winter  mornin'  canld. 

Dead,  on  her  father's  bosom. 

Lay  the  ac  lamb  o'  the  fauld. 

He  stood  uncovered  in  the  drift, 
An'  saw  the  wee  j,'ravc  made, 
Nano  danred  to  comfort,  when  away 
He  tearless  turned,  an'  said: 
'  There  's  nae  licht  in  the  sheilin'  noo  ; 
IMy  hearth  will  aye  be  cauld ; 
1  've  nocht  on  earth  to  care  for 
Sill'  my  ae  lamb 's  i'  The  Fauld.  ' 

The  above  we  take  to  be  a  master-piece  of  its 
kind,  and  we  are  sure  our  opinion  will  be  endorsed  by 
every  reader  who  has  a  heart  ia  his  bosom.  The 
next  specimen  is  in  English,  and  exhibits  Isa  in  lier 
moralising  mood : 

GOING    OUT   AlTD    COMING   IN. 

In  that  home  was  joy  and  sorrow 

Where  an  infant  first  drew  breath, 
AVhile  an  ag-ed  sire  was  drawing 

Near  unto  the  gate  of  death. 
His  feeble  pulse  was  failing. 

And  his  eye  was  growing  dim ; 
He  was  standing  on  the  threshold 

When  they  brought  the  babe  to  him. 

While  to  murmur  forth  a  blessing 

On  the  little  one  he  tried. 
In  his  trembling  arms  he  raised  it, 

Pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  died. 
An  awful  darkness  resteth 

On  the  path  they  both  begin. 
Who  thus  met  upon  the  threshold. 

Going  out  and  coming  in. 

Going  out  unto  the  triumph. 

Coming  in  unto  the  fight — ■ 
Coming  in  unto  the  darkness, 

Going  out  unto  the  light. 
Although  the  shadow  deepened 

Jn  the  moment  of  eclipse. 
When  he  passed  through  the  di'ead  portal. 

With  the  blessing  on  his  lips. 

And  to  him  who  bravely  conquers 

As  he  conquered  in  the  strife. 
Life  is  but  the  way  of  dying — 

Death  is  but  the  gate  of  life ; 
Yet  awful  darkness  resteth 

On  the  path  we  all  begin. 
Where  we  meet  upon  the  threshold,. 

Going  out  and  coming  in. 

We  conclude  with  the  following  exquisite  picture, 
for  Isa,  even  in  lier  didactic  vein,  is  essentially 
picturesque : 

THE   BLIND   BAIRN. 

The  wee  blind  beggar  bairnie  sits 

Close  to  that  woman's  feet. 
An'  there  he  nestles  frae  the  cauld. 

An'  shelters  frae  the  heat. 
I  ken  nae  if  he  bo  her  ain. 

But  kindly  does  she  speak. 
For  blessed  God  makes  woman  love 

The  helpless  an'  the  weak. 

I'm  wac  to  see  his  wistfu'  face. 

As  weary  day  by  day 
He  cowers  sae  still  an'  silent  there. 

While  ither  bairnies  play. 


The  sigh  that  lifts  his  breastie  comes, 

Lil<e  sad  winds  frae  the  sea, 
Wi'  sic  a  dreary  sough,  as  wad 

Bring  tears  into  ycr  e'e. 

I'm  wae  to  see  his  high  braid  broo, 

Sae  thochtfu'  an'  sae  wan ; 
His  look  o'  care,  that  were  mair  fit 

For  a  warld-weary  man. 
Oh  !  the  dark  emptiness  within, 

Thochts  that  no  rest  can  know, 
An'  shapeless  forms  that  ve.*:  him, 

Wi'  their  hurrying  to  an'  fro. 

An'  now  she  lifts  him  in  her  arms. 

His  wakin'  nicht  is  past. 
An'  round  his  sma'  and  wasted  form 

Her  tattered  shawl  is  cast. 
His  face  is  buried  in  her  neck. 

An'  close  to  her  he  clings. 
For  faith  an'  love  hae  filled  his  heart. 

An'  they  are  blessed  things. 

She  bears  him  through  the  bustlin'  crowd, 

But  noo  he  fears  nae  harm. 
He  '11  sleep  within  her  bosom  too — 

To  him  it 's  saft  and  warm. 
Oh,  her  ain  weary  heart  wad  close 

In  wretchedness  an'  sin. 
But  he  keeps  in 't  an  open  door. 

For  God  to  enter  in. 


THE    SWORD   MIMDNG. 

This  sword  was  forged  by  Weland,  in  a  trial  of  skill  with 
another  celebrated  weapon-smith,  Amilias  by  name.  Weland 
first  made  a  sword  with  which  he  cut  a  thread  of  wool  lying 
on  the  water.  But,  not  content  with  this,  he  reforged  the 
blade,  which  then  cut  through  the  whole  ball  of  floating 
wool.  Still  dissatisfied,  he  again  passed  it  through  the 
fire,  and  at  length  produced  so  keen  a  weapon  that  it 
divided  a  whole  bundle  of  wool  fioatuig  in  water.  Amilias, 
on  his  part,  forged  a  suit  of  armour  so  much  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  that,  sitting  down  on  a  stool,  he  bade  Weland 
try  his  weapon  upon  him.  Weland  obeyed,  and  there 
being  no  apparent  effect,  asked  Amilias  if  he  felt  any 
particular  sensation.  Amilias  said  he  felt  as  though  cold 
water  had  passed  through  his  bowels.  Weland  then  bade 
him  shake  himself.  On  doing  so,  the  effect  of  the  blow 
was  apparent :  he  fell  dead  in  two  pieces. — Hewitt's  Ancient 
Armour. 

CATO. 

If  Cicero  liad  too  little  character,  Cato  had  too  much.  .  .  . 
Public  virtue  is  like  gold,  if  it  is  to  be  current,  it  must 
be  alloyed.  Cato  left  the  alloy  out,  and  cared  little 
whether  his  coin  circulated  or  not ;  all  he  knew  was,  that 
its  purity  must  never  be  tampered  with,  and  that  whoever 
would  not  receive  it  as  lie  tendered  it  must  be  corrupt  or 
criminal.  He  was  a  good  orator,  but  his  oratory  was  in 
vain ;  he  was  always  ready  with  advice,  but  it  was  advice 
incapable  of  being  put  in  practice ;  he  was  esteemed  by 
all,  but  with  an  esteem  that  bore  no  fruit.  Inflexibly  and 
almost  savagely  austere,  he  was  one  of  those  men  whom 
posterity  place  in  their  Valhallas,  but  whom  nations,  unless 
for  example's  sake,  deny  admittance  to  their  councils — 
the  most  irreproachable  of  virtuous  men,  but  the  most 
useless. — Lamartine's  History  of  Ccesar. 

EQUIVALENT   IIONOUES. 

If  it  is  a  happiness  to  be  nobly  descended,  it  is  no  less 
to  have  so  much  merit  that  nobody  inquires  whether  you 
are  so  or  not. — La  Bruyerc. 
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NEW-TOKK,   JITNE  19,  1858. 


BLINDNESS. 


"  Dies  morituT ."—  Plaai. 
TuE  day  to  mc  is  dead !     Nor  in  the  West 

Is  sealed  for  repose  iis  glorious  lieud; 

No  monung's  call  will  wul;e  it  from  irs  bed, 
Ab  one  might  greet  an  oversleeping  guest. 

The  day  to  me  is  dead  1     But,  ah !  the  night, 
The  eyer  speechlesc  night  is  deader  far; 
I  cauuot  read  the  lan;;uagc  of  a  scar. 

Each  evening  burning  with  a  new  delight.     . 

I  waken  then,  and  think  my  Bight  restored ; 
And  to  the  casement  make  my  creeping  ivay  \ 
But  from  th'  eternal  censers  comes  no  ray 

Upon  my  deadened  sense  with  heahng  poured. 

The  day  to  me  i.s  dead !     Ere  I  arise, 
I  hear  the  stifled  bustle  of  the  morn. 
As  when  a  lon^^-expected  babe  is  born  ; 

But  share  not  in  the  geu'ral,  sweet  surprise. 

The  day  to  me  is  dead !     My  house  within. 
The  choicest,  most  delightful  sense  is  gone  ; 
The  sniile,  the  tear,  the  look  I  doted  on, 

I  cannot  now  detect,  though  I  may  win. 

The  day  to  me  is  dead !  The  little  hand 
I  cannot  see,  thrust  helplul  into  mine  ; 
Nor  can  I  view  the  pitying  look  divine. 

By  which  my  darkened  face  is  scanned. 

Compassionate,  my  children  gather  rounii, 
Wtiile  I  sit  back  amid  this  fell  eclipse  ; 
Their  mother  has  some  solace  on  her  lipq, 

Which  dies  within  her,  ere  it  be  a  sound. 

I  wonder  if  they  ever  doubt  my  love! 

For  now  I  cannot  speak  it  in  a  glance ; 

I  know  it  must  their  secret  woe  enhance, 
To  view  these  vacant  sockets  set  ab»ve.  • 

The  day  to  me  is  dead  I  I  kneel  in  prayer, 
But  need  not  now  my  outer  eye  to  close; 
My  soul  huth  always  a  constrained  repose, 

For,  from  its  chambers,  none  is  gazing  there. 

Darkness  alone,  around  I  breathe  and  feel ; 

All  sounds  come  from  its  great  abyss; 

And  light  would  seem  a  blessedijesp,  a  bliss 
Too  sweet  for  aught  but  Heaven  to  reveaL 

I  waver  now  'twixt  faith  and  dark  despair  ; 
I  cannot  think  this  stroke  some  accident, 
A  random  shaft,  that  came  to  me  half-spent. 

And  quiv'ring  here  for  want  of  God's  great  care !  '. 

Thou,  God,  art  near  the  helpless  and  the  bliud  J 
Is  this  thy  shadow  resting  on  my  soul?  ij. 

Then,  panting  onward  to  file's  welcome  goat^ 

I  will  not  deem  thy  providence  unkind. 

The  day  to  me  is  dead  1  I  ne'er  shall  see 
On  earth  an  emblem  human  or  divine  ; 
But,  when  my  Father's  glories  on  me  shiae, 

Hia  Kiule,  my  new,  eternal  Day  shall  be  I 

J.  E.  Eajnkin. 


^/ 
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LINES  BY  MILTON  IN  HIS  OLD  AGE. 

XAIELT   DISCOVEEED,  AND  PtTBlISHED   ITS   THE   EECEKT 
OXEOBD    EDITION    OE    THE   POEl's   'WOKKS. 

We  publish  this  poem  of  Milton's  as  there  may  be  many 
who  liave  never  seen  it,  but  may  wish  to  preserve  it  as  f  lie 
revelation  of  his  old  age,  and  the  philosophy  of  his  afflic- 
tion and  sorrow. 

Tliere  is  in  it  a  deep  and  significant  philosoph}',  which 
teaches  the  lesson  of  thankfulness  to  God,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, since  there  is  no  position  in  society,  no  con- 
dition in  life,  that  has  not  its  compensation  and  peculiar 
blessings. 

I  am  old  and  blind ! 
JXen  point  to  me  as  smitten  by  God's  frown 
Afflicted  and  deserted  of  my  mind — 
Yet  I  am  not  cast  down. 

I  am  weak,  yet  strong — 
I  murmur  not  that  I  no  longer  see — ■ 
Poor,  old  and  helpless,  I  the  more  belong, 

Fiither  supreme!  to  thee. 

0  merciful  One, 

When  men  are  farthest,  then  Thou  art  most  near; 
When  IViends  pass  by,  my  weakness  shun, 
Thy  chariot  I  hear. 

Thy  gloi-ious  face 
Is  leaning  towards  me — and  its  holy  light 
Shiiies  iu  upon  my  lonely  dwelling  place. 

And  there  is  no  more  night. 

On  my  bended  knee 
I  recognise  thy  purpose  clearly  shown — 
My  vision  thou  hast  dimm.ed  that  I  may  sso 

Tliyself^  Tiiyself  alone. 

1  have  nought  to  fear ; 

This  darkness  is  the  shadow  of  thy  v.iug  — 
Beneath  it  I  ara  almost  sacred — here 
Can  come  no  evil  thing. 


Oh  !  I  seem  to  stand 
Trembhng  where  foot  of  mortal  ne'er  hath  been. 
Wrapped  in  the  radiance  of  Thy  sinless  land 

Wliich  eye  hath  never  seen. 

Visions  come  and  go — ■ 
Shapes  of  resplendent  beauty  round  me  throng — 
From  angel's  hps  I  seem  to  hear  the  flow 

Of  soft  and  holy  song. 

It  is  nothing  now. 
When  heaven  is  opening  on  my  sightless  eyes. 
When  airs  from  Paradise  refresh  my  brow. 

The  eai'th  in  darkness  lies. 

In  a  purer  clime 
My  being  fills  with  rapture— waves  of  thought 
EoU  iu  upon  my  spirit — strains  sublime 

Break  over  me  unsought. 


(  1 1 . 


Give  me  now  my  IjTe ! 
I  feel  the  stirrings  of  a  gift  divine  ; 
Within  my  bosom  glows  unearthly  fire 

Lit  by  no  skill  of  mine. 


THE  LEISUEE  HOUR. 
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Lines  bt  Milton  in  his  Old  Age.— We  find  that 
great  doubt  exists  in  the  minds  of  some  critics,  as  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  beautiful  verses  which  we  published  a  few 
weeks  since,  purporting  to  be  the  production  of  the  blind 
bard  in  his  latter  days.  We  copied  them,  with  the 
remavks  by  v/hich  tliey  are  preceded,  from  a  respectable 
American  journal,  whose  conductors  cannot  be  suspected 
of  attempting  to  practise  a  fraud  upon  the  public.  Like 
us,  they  were  probably  m.isled  by  the  intrinsic  merits  of 
the  poem. 
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THE  BLIND  BOY. 

It  was  a  pleasant  summer  day, 

The  flowers  bloomed  and  the  air  was  mild, 

The  little  birds  poured  fourth  their  lay, 
And  every  thing  in  nature  smiled. 

In  pleasant  mood  I  wandered  on, 
Amid  the  green  leaves'  ample  shade, 

'Till  suddenly  I  came  upon 

Two  children  who  had  thither  strayed. 

Just  at  an  aged  birch  tree's  foot 

A  little  boy  and  girl  reclined ; 
His  hand  in  her's  she  kindly  put, 

And  then  I  saw  the  boy  was  blind. 

The  children  knew  not  I  was  near, 
A  tree  concealed  me  from  their  view, 

But  all  they  said,  I  well  could  hear. 
And  I  could  see  all  they  might  do. 

Dear  Mary,  says  the  poor  blind  boy, 
That  little  bird  sings  very  long ; 

Say,  do  you  see  him  in  his  joy. 
And  is  he  pretty  as  his  song  ? 

Yes,  Edward,  yes,  replied  the  maid, 

I  see  the  bird  on  yonder  tree, 
The  poor  boy  sighed,  and  gently  said ; 

Sister,  I  wish  that  I  could  sec. 

The  flowers,  you  say,  are  very  fair, 

And  bright  green  leaves  are  on  the  trees, 

And  pretty  birds  are  singing  there ; 
How  beautiful  for  one  who  sees  ! 

Yet  I  the  fragrant  flowers  can  smell. 

And  I  can  feel  the  green  leaves'  shade 
And  I  can  hear  the  notes  that  swell 

Prom  those  dear  birds  that  God  has  made. 

So,  sister,  God  to  me  is  kind. 

Though  sight,  alas,  he  has  not  given. 

But  tell  me,  are  there  any  blind 
Among  the  children  up  in  heaven  ? 

No,  dearest  Edward,  there  all  see. 
But  why  ask  me  a  thing  so  odd? 


0,  Mary,  He  is  good  to  me, 

And  I  thought  I'd  like  to  look  at  God. 

Ere  long,  disease  his  hand  had  laid 
On  that  dear  boy,  so  meek  and  mild. 

His  widowed  mother  wept  and  prayed 
That  God  would  spare  her  sightless  child. 

He  felt  her  warm  tears  on  his  face, 
And  said,  0  never  weep  for  me ; 

I'm  going  to  a  bright,  bright  place. 
Where  Mary  says,  I  God  shall  see. 

And  you'll  come  there,  dear  Mary,  too  : 
And,  mother,  when  you  get  up  there, 

Tell  Edward,  mother,  that  'tis  you, 
You  know,  I  never  saw  you  here. 

He  spoke  no  more,  but  sweetly  smiled, 
Until  the  final  blow  was  given. 

When  God  took  up  that  poor  blind  child 
And  opened  first  his  eyes  in  heaven. 

Boston,  Saturday,  March  7,  1857. 

[For  the  Christian  Regiater.] 

THE    BLIND    MAN'S    CSY. 

A  crowd  to  Jericho  approached — 

And  lo  !  as  on  they  sped, 
A  blind  man  sat  beside  the  way. 

And  aslsed  his  daily  bread. 

He  heard  the  sound  of  many  feet, 

And  sought  the  reason  why, 
And  learned  that  Jesus— David's  son — 

Of  Nazareth,  passed  by. 

And  loudly  now  on  him  he  calls. 

And  still  hia  tones  increase. 
As  Toioea  from  the  crowd  he  hears, 

Bidding  him  hold  his  peace. 

But  One,  on  whom  none  call  in  vain. 

Had  also  heard  his  cry — 
And  paused  to  list  the  autferer's  prayer, 

As  he  waa  passing  by. 

He  hears  that  kind  and  gentle  voice — 

Asks  what  his  wish  may  be  ; 
He  had  but  one  in  the  wide  world,^ 

That  was — that  he  might  see. 

But  who  the  blind  man's  joy  can  tell. 

As  broke  upon  his  night, 
The  heavenly  radiance  of  His  face. 

Who  said,  "receive  thy  sight." 

0,  sick  at  soul  I  0,  blind  of  heart ! 

Why  lift  ye  not  your  cry  ? 
Since  He,  who  hath  all  power  to  save, 

To-day  is  passing  by  !  F.  E.  P. 
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The  following  poem  Tvas  written  by  a  lady  who  has 
been  blind  from  early  childhood.  At  present,  Jlrs.  Cutting 
is  assistant  music  teacher  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind 
at  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Onr  readers  have  doubtless  seen 
her  productions  published  under  her  maideu  name,  Mar- 
garet B.  Coles.  She  has  the  true  poetic  feeling ;  and  this 
poem  is  remarkable  for  itsappropriateuess  to  the  sorrowful 
bereavement  of  Mrs.  Herudon,  though  it  was  written 
months  before  that  sad  catastrophe. — Eds.  of  Book. 

LIKES. 
She  wept  for  him  in  silence  and  alone. 

When  the  cool  midnight  breeze  swept  sadly  by, 
Its  plaintive  sigh,  like  music's  saddest  tone, 

Thrilled  her  lone  heart  with  voiceless  ascony. 
Oh,  thus  when  all  around  her  calmly  slept, 
Bhe  thought  of  him,  and  wept  I 

She  pined  for  him  amid  the  festive  throng ; 

Her  gentle  .-mile,  scarce  checked  the  rising  tear  ; 
For  what  to  her  the  dance,  the  voice  of  song  f 

JJl  fall  unheeded  on  her  listless  ear. 
f -le  hears  not  now  a  voice  whose  lightest  tone 
Breathed  music  all  its  own. 

Pl.e  mourned  for  him  at  twilight's  dreamy  hour, 
When  the  pale  stars  came  gently  stealing  forth, 

Em'.ling  their  love  on  every  folded  flower, 
Like  angel  visitants  to  cheer  the  earth. 

Thus,  when  the  stars  of  evening  softly  burned, 

She  thought  of  him,  and  mourned. 

She  drooped  for  him  ;  for  what  was  life  but  naught? 

Its  gladsome  hotirs  of  sunshine  all  were  past ; 
Where  now  the  cherished  hopes  with  sweetness  f;-aught  ? 

All  strewed,  like  frail  leaves,  on  the  autumn  blast. 
Her  noon  of  life  o'ercast  with  shadows  dim ; 
Thus  did  she  mourn  for  him. 

Bhe  thought  of  him  when  death's  cold  hand  had  laid 

Its  icy  impress  on  her  pallid  brow ; 
And  fervently  her  gentle  spirit  prayed 

That  they  might  meet,  in  death  though  parted  now, 
In  the  far  world  of  light  and  bliss  above, 
■Where  all  is  peace  and  love. 

Thus  did  she  pass  from  time  and  earth  away. 

To  seek  beyond  the  skies  a  fairer  home, 
Where  the  hearfs  feelings  may  not  know  decay. 

And  where  the  blight  of  sorrow  may  not  come. 
Oh,  thus  when  hope's  fair  blossoms  withered  lie, 
How  better  far  to  die ! 
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"  There  's  many  an  empty  cradle, 

There  's  many  a  vacant  bed, 
There  's  many  a  lonely  bosom 

Whose  j  oy  and  light  have  fled ; 
For  thick  in  every  graveyard 

The  little  hillocks  lie— 
And  every  hillock  represents 

An  angel  m  the  sky." 
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BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  26,   1858. 


THE  BLIND  GIRL  TO  HER  MOTHER. 

I  never  saw  the  glitt'ring  forms  of  beauty's  outward  cast 
You  tell  me  fill  the  sky,  the  earth,  the  sea's  unfathomed 

vast. 
Yet,  in  my  vision-peopled  mind,  transcendent  to  behold. 
Fantastic  shapes  of  beauty  rise  In  Ideal  sculptur'd  mould  ! 
There  is  a  world  within  myself,  imagination  fills,         ' 
Whose  fascinating  form  my  soul  with  aspiration  thrills ; 
And  poetry  and  music  are  the  angel  spirits  there. 
That  wed  me  to  a  love  for  life,  and  keep  me  from  despair. 
Oh  !  mother,  think  not  of  my  fate  as  though '  twere  nought 

but  care. 
For  pleasure  reigns  o'er  all  the  world,  and  each  one  has  a 

share ; 
The  rain,  the  breeze,  the  voice  of  birds,  waft  music  to  my 

heart, 
To  linger  there,  that  other  themes,  less  welcome,  may  de- 
part. 
Yes,  mother  !  there  is  much  to  love  conveyed  unto  my 

mind. 
To  wean  me  from  the  mocking  thought,  which  tells  me  "  I 

am  blind." 
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A  BL.IND    GIRI.>S  IDS! A   OF    liADIES. 

{These  lines  are  from  the  December  number  of  Godey's 
Lady's  Book, — which  is  an  unusually  attractive  number  in 
Its  handsome  and  useful  illustrations,  as  well  as  in  the  liveli- 
ness and  instructive  character  of  its  articles.  Now  is  the 
time  to  subscribe,  and  we  would  call  attention  to  their  pro- 
ffiectus,  or  advertisement  for  1859,  in  this  week's  paper.] 


I  have  a  fancy  ladies  are  like  flowers ; 
And  so  I  class  and  keep  them  in  my  mind. 
The  delicate  and  gentle  are  the  jasmines ; 
The  mirthful  and  warm-hearted — these  are  pinks  ; 
The  loving  are  the  rose,  for  love  is  sweet, 
And  beautiful  in  mother  as  in  bride  ; 
The  stately  and  precise  are  dahlias,  set 
As  they  were  carved  and  colored  for  a  show ; 
The  tulips,  such  as  talk  of  love  and  beaux ; 
The  spiritual,  whose  pure  sweet  thoughts  seem  given 
As  are  the  star-beams  from  the  light  of  heaven— 
These  are  the  lilies  ;  and  the  violets 
Are  gentle-hearted  ones  who  love  the  lilies. 
And  would  be  like  them  could  they  choose  their  fate. 

Mrs.  Halb, 
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CONDUCTED    BY    WILLIAM    AND    ROBERT    CHAMBERS. 


A    BLIND    MAN'S    THOUGHTS. 

I  LITTLE  knew  the  worth  of  sight 
Before  my  lamp  was  snatched  away; 
Ah,  had  I  garnered  up  the  Hght, 
My  mind  had  not  hcen  dark  to-day ! 
Had  coming  eve  foreshadowed  thought, 
How  precious,  then,  would  morn  have  been ; 
Alas,  I  saw  not  what  I  ought, 
And  saw  what  I  sliould  not  have  seen ! 

The  blow  descended  as  I  slept, 
I  woke,  unconscious  of  my  doom. 
While  morning  unsuspected  crept 
"With  stealthy  footsteps  round  my  room ; 
But  when  the  dawn  had  passed  away, 
Th'  unwonted  merry  call  of  some 
Who  came  to  tell  me  it  was  day. 
Told  me— my  polar  night  was  come. 

It  died — that  first  bewild'ring  pain; 
But  rapid  mem'ry,  ne'er  at  rest, 
Marshals  a  long  and  mournful  train 
Of  dead  enjoyments  once  possessed ; 
So  to  the  minds  of  drowning  men, 
When  past  the  anguish  and  the  strife. 
One  flashing  moment  shews  again 
Each  letter  of  the  page  of  life. 

Yet  would  I  not  complain ;  I  feel 

Some  pleasures  are  obscured -by  light, 

As  darkness  can  alone  reveal 

The  solitary  orbs  of  night : 

The  flowers  unseen  yield  sweeter  scent ; 

The  touch  of  love  is  prized  the  more  ; 

And  woman's  silvery  voice  is  blent 

With  music  never  heard  before. 

Yea,  though  I  tread  the  vale  of  night, 

I  fear  no  ill,  for  He  is  there 

Who  with  the  rod  of  pain  to  smite 

Has  given  the  staff  of  strength  to  bear 

And  thus,  with  darkened  steps  and  slow, 

Yet  led  by  faith,  I  venture  on 

So  close  to  Him  who  deals  the  blow, 

That  half  its  heavy  weight  is  gone.  R.  R. 
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For  the  Boston  Cultivator. 
AVhat  the  Blind  Man  Sees.* 

He's  blind,  he's  blind,  but  he  can  see. 

With  faith's  keen,  piercing  eye. 
The  hills  of  Canaan  rise  to  view. 

That  In  God's  sunlight  He. 


Its  boundless  fields  where  fadeless  flowera 

By  angel  nurture  bloom 
In' fair.  Immortal  loveliness 

Beyond  the  narrow  tomb ! 

Ah !  reaper  glorious !    He  can  see 

His  Saviour  on  the  throne ; 
And  that  His  life  was  fraught  with  good, 

Yet  not  for  him  alone ! 

He  sees  that  man  Is  blinder  far 

Whose  sight's  obscured  by  sin. 
And  fain  he  would  the  bandage  loose 

That  shuts  his  vision  in ! 

With  trembling  voice  and  tearful  eye, 

I've  often  heard  him  say, 
"Come  friends,  will  you  not  go  wlthme. 

And  walk  Heaven's  holy  way  7" 

Ah !  pitying  reader  would  you  see— 

And  are  you  blinded  still? 
Then  ope  your  soul  to  the  blind  man's  light, 
And  Joy  your  heart  will  fill. 

Zenodia. 

*  My  friend  lost  his  sight  by  the  premature  explo- 
sion of  a  charge  ol  powder  while  blasting  rocks. 
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Nurse.   What's  this?     Whafs  this? 
Juliet.  A  rhyme  I  learrCd  even  now 

Of  one  I  danced  withal. 
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Boston,  Saturday,  November  3, 1860. 


Tor  the  Christian  Register. 

THE    BLIND    GIEL'S    THOUGHT, 

On  being  told  that  she  could  never  see  and  never  hear. 
She  talks  with  her  fingers. 
Totally  blind  !    What  does  he  mean  f 

Mother,  what  did  he  say  ? 
Shall  never  more  the  light  be  seen, 
Or  the  bright  orb  of  day  ? 

Shall  I  never  see  the  silver  moon. 

Or  the  stars  so  golden  bright 't 
Has  evening  really  come  so  soon  ? 

Shall  my  days  be  ever  like  night? 

Mother,  what  does  he  mean  ? 

Shall  I  never  see  you  again  ? 
Mother,  you're  weeping.    I  feel  the  drops 

Fall  on  my  hand  Uke  rain. 

But,  mother,  pray  do  not  weep, 

It  is  not  so  bad  as  it  seems, 
And  when  I  lie  down  to  peacefully  sleep, 

I  sometimes  can  see  in  my  dreams. 

Mother,  I  know  that  I  am  blind, 

I  can  feel  in  my  ears  the  seal, 
I  know  that  my  tocgue  is  in  silence  tied, 

But,  mother.  I  still  can  feel. 

Mother,  what  matter  if  I  am  blind — 
The  day  that  is  longest  soon  dies  ; 
And  though,  on  the  earth,  of  sight  I'm  bereft, 
"In  Heaven  I  shall  have  both  my  eyes." 
Warren  Street  Chapel.  0.  B.  2d. 
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Good  New- Year  wishes  for  my  friends  ! 

Good  New- Year  wishes  truly  ! 
In  these  my  heart  its  fervour  spends, 

Yet  cannot  speak  them  duly. 
The  very  phrases  others  use 

Half  jar  upon  my  ear  ; 
They  seem  to  miss  my  inmost  thought 

Of  blended  hope  and  fear. 

"  A  happy  year,  with  many  more 

To  follow  in  its  train  !" 
So  runs  the  hackneyed  form,  as  though 

Long  life  to  all  were  gain  ! 
As  though  bright  suns  had  only  power 

To  colour,  not  to  fade  ! 
As  though  no  growth  of  human  flower 

Were  fairest  in  the  shade  ! 

My  many  friends,  I  dare  not  breathe 

A  common  wish  for  aU  ! 
A  honeyed  thought  to  you  or  you, 

To  others  were  but  gall. 
So  different  the  heart  within, 

The  outward  life  around, 
Ye  scarcely  see  the  self-same  sky, 

Or  tread  the  self-same  ground. 

There  are  who  wake  from  troubled  sleep, 

This  birthday  of  the  year, 
To  feel  their  anguish  but  renewed 

By  sounds  of  general  cheer  : 
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It  was  six  men  of  Indoostan, 

To  learning  mncii  incliaed, 
"Whi  went  to  see  the  elephant, 

(Though  all  of  them  were  blind,) 
That  each  by  observation 

Alight  satisfy  his  mind. 

They  first  approached  the  elephant. 

And  happening  to  fall. 
Against  his  broad  and  sturdy  side. 

At  once  began  to  ball  : 
"G-od  bless  me  ! — bnt  the  elephant 

Is  very  like  a  wall  !" 

The  second  feeling  of  the  task. 
Cried,  "Ho! — what  have  we  here 

So  very  round,  and  smooth  and  sharpl 
To  me  'tis  mighty  dear 

The  wonder  of  an  elephant 
Is  very  like  a  spear!" 

The  third  approached  the  animal. 

And  happening  to  take 
The  squirming  trunk  within  his  bands, 

Thus  up  and  boldly  spake: 
"I  see,"  quoth,  he,  "the  elephant 
,  Is  very  like  a  snake!" 

The  fourth  reached  out  his  eager  hand, 

And  felt  about  the  knee; 
"What  most  this  wonderful  beast  is  like 

Is  mighty  plain,"  quoth  he; 
"'Tis  clear  enough  the  elephant 

Is  very  like  a  tree  !  " 

The  fifth,  who  chanced  to  touch  the  eat. 
Said,  "E'en  the  blindest  man 

Can  tell  what  this  resembles  most — 
Deny  the  fact  who  can,  v 

This  marvel  of  an  elephant 
Li  very  like  a  fan  !  " 

The  sixth  no  sooner  had  begun 

Ab-jut  the  beast  to  grope, 
Than  seizing  on  the  swinging  tail 

That  fell  within  his  scope, 
"I  see,"  qooth  he,  "'the  elephant 

Is  very  like  a  rope  !  " 

And  so  these  men  of  Indoostan 

Disputed  loud  and  long. 
Each  in  his  own  opinion 

Exceeding  stiff  and  strong. 
Though  each  was  partly  in  the  right. 

And  all  were  in  the  wrong! 

MORAL. 

So ,  oft  in  theologic  wars 

The  disputants.  I  ween. 
Rail  00  in  utter  ignoraoce 

Of  what  the  others  mean. 
And  prate  about  an  elephant 

Not  one  of  them'haa  seen. 
-A'.  Y.  Ledger. 
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"  0  I  dear  to  memory  are  those  hours 
"Wbeu  every  pathway  led  to  flowers," 
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For  the  Watclimuii  and  Reflector. 
BARTIMEUS. 

Thp  blind  man,  begging  by  the  way, 

Hears  a  tumultuous  acclaim, 
A  vast  procession  passing — they 

Hosannas  shout,  in  Jesus'  name ! 

Exulting  tongues  with  rapture  sing ; 

Whose  triumph  cannot  be  restrained — 
O  !  Zion's  daughter,  'tis  your  king  ! 

He  comes,  the  Christ,  of  God  ordained ! 

Behold  the  brightness  of  the  skies ! 

In  triumph  rides  the  Prince  of  peace  ! 
Fear  not !  He  comes  in  lowly  guise. 

To  give  the  captive  church  release ! 

Now,  joy  for  ashes  Jesus  brings ; 

Deliverance  from  every  pain  ; 
And  Salem,  liberated,  sings  ; 

He  breaks  her  yoke ;  he  bui'sts  her  chain ! 

The  word  our  gracious  Saviour  saith. 
From  every  sickness  makes  us  whole: 

It  summons  Lazarus  from  death ; 
And  yields  a  manna  for  the  soul ! 

When  this  poor  Bartimeus  learns — 
"Now,  surely,  is  my  chance,"  he  thought: 

"The  light,  for  which  my  bosom  yearns. 
To  my  blind  eyes  may  now  be  brought !" 

So  much,  that  day,  doth  earth  rejoice, 
If  men  were  stilled,  the  stones  would  cry ; 

Yet,  that  poor  blind  man's  eager  voice 
Is  louder  still,  in  misery. 

"Hush,  Bartimeus !  hold  your  peace  ! 

Nor  Christ  with  this  loud  plaint,  assail !" 
But  the  poor  blind  man  would  not  cease  : 

Still  louder  waxed  his  piteous  wail ! 

So  none  the  Saviour  seek  in  vain  : 
Not  one  who  comes  He  casts  away, 

He  hears  the  blind  man  thus  complain; 
And  doth,  to  answer  him,  delay. 

He  stops  His  hour  of  triumph,  thus, 

To  hear  an  hiimble  beggar's  plea ; 
And  says  to  him — as  still  to  us — 

"What  wouldst  thou,  mourner  ?     Come  to  me  !' 

His  followers,  with  one  accord, 

The  blind  man  comfort,  now,  and  say — 

"He  calls  you ;  Come  !  it  is  the  Lord  ;" 
Not  one  who  comes  he  casts  away ! 

Ye  blind  of  soul,  say  not  "We  see  !" 
But  seek  the  Lord — He's  passing  by  ! 

And,  when  the  world  would  hush  your  plea, 
Like  Bartimeus,  louder  cry  ! 

Now,  in  His  glory,  Christ  shall  hear; 

And  interrupt  the  angels'  praise. 
To  catch,  with  His  attentive  ear. 

Each  trembling  word  a  sinner  says. 

And  He  will  answer — "Come  to  me  !" 
His  saints  your  soul  shall  comfort,  then ; 

For  all  God's  promises  are  yea  ; 
Not  yea  and  nay,  but  yea,  amen ! 

In  heavenly  places  you  shall  sit ; 

Read  wondrous  things  out  of  His  law  : 
Which  Jesus  in  the  heart  has  writ — 

Such,  in  the  mount,  as  Moses  saw  ! 

Then,  throw  aside  sin's  cumbrous  cloak  I 
Christ's  burden,  you  shall  find,  is  light ! 

Asmime  His  kind  and  easy  yoke  f 
And  let  your  soul  receive  its  sight ! 

R.  F.  Fuller. 
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THE  BLIND  GIRL. 

You  tell  me  of  the  sunshine. 

And  the  silvery  rays  of  night, 
But  what  must  be  the  blessing 

Of  one  single  beam  of  light  ? 
By  which  to  see  thy  gentle  face, 

That  I  ever  loved  the  best, 
Smile  once  upon  me,  mother, 

E'er  my  spirit  went  to  rest  ? 

I've  dreamed  of  lands  immortal. 

Where  there  falls  no  drifting  snow  ; 
No  scorching  heat  may  wither, 

And  no  raging  tempests  blow. 
There  bands  of  angels  wandered 

By  a  deathless,  deathless  tree, 
And  soon  beneath  its  shadow. 

Will  my  home  of  resting  be  ! 

I've  heard  them  say,  "come  hither," 

In  the  hush  of  early  dawn, 
In  floods  of  lonely  music, 

From  the  sunset  mountains  borne  ; 
In  strange,  mysterious  breathings, 

From  a  thousand  whispering  trees; 
In-  the  restless  moan  of  tempests, 

And  the  harpings  of  the  seas, 
» 
I've  seen  the  living  radiance 

Of  its  bright  celestial  bloom, 
Though  Jordan  swept  before  it 

In  a  flood  of  death -cold  gloom  ! 
I've  seen  the  endless  glory 

Far  beyond  its  turbid  flow. 
To  darkness  sealed  no  longer, 

Mother,  fare  thee  well,  I  go  ! 

—  Youth'' s  Companion. 
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SON&  FOR  A  BLIND   CHILD. 

I  cA>-NOT  see  the  sunny  gleam 

Which  gUiddens  every  heart  but  mine; 

But  I  c!in  fBe!  the  warming  beijn, 
And  bless  the  God  who  bade  it  shine! 

0  Lord,  each  murmuring  thought  control, 
Let  no  ripening  tear-drop  fall;    ' 

Pour  heavenly  light  upon  my  »nnl, 
1  hat  1  may  sec  thy  love  in  all ! 

1  cannot  see  the  flowerets  bloom, 

AJl  glistening  with  the  summer  showers; 
lint  I  can  breathe  their  sweet  perfume, 
And  bless  the  God  who  made  the  flowers ! 

0  Lord,  each  murmuring  thought  control; 
Let  no  ripening  tear-flrop  fall ; 

Pour  heavenly  light  upon  my  soul. 
That  I  may  see  thy  love  in  all ! 

1  cannot  read  the  pages  wliere 
Thy  holy  will  is  written,  Lord; 

But  I  can  seek  thy  house  of  prayer, 
And  humbly  listen  to  the  Word 

Which  lifcs  my  sou!  to  that  blest  place 
Where  I  at  thy  loved  feet  shall  fall, 

Behold  my  Saviour  face  to  face. 
And  see  and  own  his  love  in  all ! 
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THE    LITTLE   BLIND   GIKL. 

And  are  you  in  the  room,  mother'? 

And  will  you  speak  one  word 
So  that  your  poor,  blind  child  may  go 

Just  whore  your  voice  is  heard  '( 

And  will  you  draw  me  close,  mother  1 

There  —  I  am  happy  so, 
My  sisters  all  can  look  at  you, 

But  I  mast  feel,  you  know. 

They  like,  they  say,  to  see  you  talk, 
And  watch  your  dear  eyes  shine  ; 

And  I  g;row  cheerful  when  I  feel 
Your  warm  hand  throb  in  mine. 

That  loving,  gentle  touch,  mother, 

I  prize  it  more  each  day  ; 
For  often,  when  my  heart  is  full, 

It  soothes  the  pain  away. 

And  will  you  tell  us  now,  mother, 

This  quiet  Sabbath  hour. 
Some  story  of  the  Blessed  One, 

And  of  his  wondrous  power  ? 

How  when  he  walked  the  pleasant  hills, 

The  hills  of  Palestine, 
The  sick  and  lame  and  deaf  and  blind, 

Besought  his  touch  divine. 

And  how  his  hand  was  freely  laid. 

And  all  grew  well  again. 
And,  mother,  don't  you  think  he  healed 

Some  poor  blind  children  then  "? 

I  'm  very  sure  if  he  should  come, 

Just  as  he  did  before, 
And  I  could  find  my  way  to  him, 

I  should  be  blind  no  more. 

But  I  can  ask  him  now,  mother, 

To  send  some  day  for  me. 
And  well  I  know,  in  his  own  home, 

I  shall  forever  see. 

rCongrfgationalist. 
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HOW  SPRING  COMES  TO  THE 
BLIND. 

THE  elm-tree's  slender,  tapering  sprays 
Are  green  with  buds  tliese  April  days ; 
And  in  the  liquid,  azure  sky 
The  mottled  clouds  entranced  lie. 

The  pale,  transparent,  purple  mist, 
In  color  like  the  amethyst, 
Hangs  over  all  the  distance  wide, 
And  veils  the  mountain's  shadowy  side. 

Along  the  margin  of  the  stream 
The  willow's  silvery  branches  gleam. 
And  from  the  dark  soil  round  their  roots 
The  blue-veined  trembling  violet  shoots. 

Crowning  the  swelling  slopes  are  seen 
The  wheat  fields  clothed  in  living  green; 
In  garden  plots  the  crocus  blows, 
The  cowslip  in  the  meadow  grows. 

The  winds  are  soft  and  pure  and  bland ; 
The  orchards  crowned  with  blossoms  stand  ; 
And  in  the  field,  with  patient  toil. 
The  farmer  plows  the  heavy  soil. 

I  hear  the  robin's  plaintive  cry ; 
The  restless  bluebird  twitters  by ; 
The  linnet  in  the  elm-top  thrills 
The  air  with  his  impassioned  trills 


I  hear  the  big  wheel  of  the  mill. 

So  long  in  icy  fetters  still, 

Adown  the  stream,  go  round  and  round 

With  somewhat  of  a  ponderous  sound. 

And,  musing,  call  I  now  to  mind 
The  miller's  daughter,  who  is  blind: 
Alas,  poor  girl,  her  sightless  eyes 
Have  never  looked  upon  the  skies! 

She  never  saw  the  violet's  face. 
The  tulip  in  its  pride  of  grace, 
The  sunset's  glory  in  the  west, 
The  crimson  on  the  robin's  breast. 

The  hyacinths  she  tends  with  care 
For  her  no  bloom  or  beauty  wear; 
The  fresh-plucked  lilacs  iu  her  room 
She  loves  tliem  for  their  sweet  perfume. 

To  her  the  soft,  ethereal  Spring 
No  sight  of  bud  or  flower  can  bring ; 
She  only  knows  the  season  near 
By  mildness  in  the  atmosphere, 

And  songs  of  birds,  that  every  where 
With  music  fill  the  balmy  air; 
These,  and  fresh  fragrance  in  the  wind:- 
'Tis  thus  that  Spring  comes  to  the  blind. 
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VOICES  OF  THE  MORNING. 


BELLE    BUSH. 


"  To  set  this  age  to  music  is  the  task  before  the  Poets  now." — 

Alexander  Smith. 
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BOSTON,  SATUEDAY,  FEB.  10,  1866. 


THE    BLIND    ASLEEP. 

"I  always  see  in  dreams,"  she  said, 
"Nor  then  believe  tliat  I  am  blind." 
That  simple  thought  a  shadowy  pleasure  shed 
Within  my  mind. 

In  a  like  doom,  the  nights  afford 
A  like  display  of  mercy  done. 
Uow  oft  I've  dreamed  of  sight  as  full  restored ! 
Not  once  a.s  gone. 

Restored  as  with  a  flash !    I  gaze 
On  open  books  with  letters  plain  ; 
And  scenes  and  faces  of  the  dearer  days 
Are  bright  again. 

0  sleep  I  in  pity  thou  art  made 
A  double  boon  to  such  as  we  ; 
Beneath  closed  lids  and  folds  of  deepest  shade. 
We  think  we  see. 

0  Providence  !  when  all  is  dark 
Around  our  steps  and  o"er  thy  will,     . 
The  mercy -seat  that  hides  the  covenant  ark 
Has  angels  still. 

Thou  who  art  light !  Illume  the  page 
Within ;  renew  these  respites  sweet ; 
And  show,  beyond  the  films  and  wear  of  age, 

Both  walk  and  seat.  N.  L.  F. 
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Sijje  Christian  |vcgister. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  MAY  19,  1866. 


"TVbat  would'st  tljou  I  should  do  for  thee?'' 

.Said  he  \^o  held  the  wonder  key 

Of  Nature's  secret  virtues  ;  who 

The  utmost  that  he  said  could  do  ; 

For,  uot  like  these  poor  breaths  of  ours,       ^ 

His  words  were  gifts,  and  acts  and  powers.  •' 
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The  questioned  man  had  ears  to  hear, 
And  touch  was  true  in  Its  small  sphere ; 
llis  tongue  was  quick  ;  he  rose  to  meet 
The  Grace  that  called  him  to  his  feet. 
But  hidden  were  Christ's  form  and  face, 
'  The  raoring  crowd,  the  unmoTing  place ; 
iJThe  kingly  sense  that  lights  the  mindL;. 
Was  gone  ; — Timeeus'  son  was  blind. 
He  answered — did  he  answer  right  ? — 
"Lard,  that  I  might  receive  my  sight." 
0,  chide  not  that  he  could  not  lift 
His  heart  to  any  higher  gift ; 
And  when  a  heavenly  offerer  came. 
No  heavenly  gift  could  think  or  name. 
"Receive  thy  sight,'' the  Christ  replied. 
And  the  glad  wretch  walked  justified. 

Sat  there  that  day  a  king  at  hand,  - 

IFith  sceptre- over  sea  and  land. 

And  wealth  and  splendor  round  his  throne, 

Free  to  all  eyes — denied  his  own — 

On  his  crowned  brow  were  blot  like  that, 

■\Vould  he  not  cast  to  mole  and  bat 

His  royalty,  fcu'leave  to  share 

A  portion  with  that  beggar  there ; 

And  rags  to  jewelled  robes  prefer,  , 

With  power  to  see  that  rags  they  wiere  ? 

The  Mind  are  happy,  it  is  said. 

Not  so  the  Scripture  tale  has  read. 
WilV'  The  sharp  cry  could  not  silenced  be, 
""Have  mercy,  mercy,  upon  me 
Thou  son  of  David."    What  he  craved 
-    Was  met  with  this,  "Thy  faith  hath  saved." 

Tet  list  we  to  that  plaintive  cheer ; 
•  ',...  .     'Tis  wisely  spoke  and  sweet  to  hear  j  ■  ■  at  BTWWK I 

And  many  witnesses  renew 
'>**.'>•   The  feith,  that  it  is  strangely  true.      ^  tngrfi '~  f 

Yes,  happy  ; — cleave  we  to  the  hope — 

Though  feet  must  swerve  and  hands  must  grope ; 

All  nature  played  behind  a  screen  ; 

The  world  no  space  and  life  no  scene  ; 

Though  nature,  art,  streets,  fields  and  books. 
And  better,  best,  all  friendly  looks, 
Have  faded  into  nought ;  the  gaze 
That  spans  a  world  and  threads  a  maze. 
And,  when  the  round  of  day  is  done, 
Outshoots  the  arrows  of  the  sun. 
Changed  for  the  thin,  short  line  that  slips 
Beneath  the  moving  finger-tips. 

Who  that  hath  watched  the  smiles,  that  chase 

Each  other  o'er  the  tranquil  face 

Thus  mutilate,  does  not  decree 

A  place  for  them  in  memory  ? 

The  human  soul  a  debtor  lies    . 

To  him  who  sang  of  Paradise  ; 

Who  tells  us  that  a  siogle  jot 

Of  ueart  or  hope  he  bated  not. 

Nay,  there  are  those  who«e  playful  strain 
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Has  argued  that  this  want  was  gain. 

Still,  Memory's  rigid  canvas  glows. 

And  Fancy's  free  conception  flows. 

And  Reason  tells  her  problems  o'er. 

And  gleaning  Thoughts  find  field  and  store. 

What,  then  ? — Did  our  poor  Israelite 

Prize  at  too  jnuch  the  wealth  of  sight? 

And  is  its  loss  a  lighter  woe 

Thau  men  have  thought  ?    0  no '.  0  no ! 

This  new  Beatitude  will  prove 

The  wonder  of  the  Father-love, 

That  bids  such  compensation  wait 

On  a  calamity  so  great. 

Because  so  great.    0,  bless  the  care, 

That  stoops  to  siich  a  deep  despair. 

The  blind  are  happy  ?    Only  such 

As  make  the  world's  small  remnant  much. 

And  call  an  inward  state  to  atone 

For  what  makes  this  wirhout,  so  lone. 

Nor  all  concealed  from  human  thought 

How  this  celestial  work  is  wrought. 

They  who  see  not,  have  eyes  that  lend 

Their  aid  to  guide  and  to  defend ; 

Aye,  numberless.    They  sit  immured  -.v 

In  kindly  ofiSces  ;  secured 

By  their  strong  helplessness.    Who  stem 

The  boldest  crowds,  make  way  for  them. 

Mark  on  the  pavement  how  the  click 

Of  their  half-seeing,  slender  stick,] 

Is  potent  as  a  sultan's  word, 

Or  marshal's  staff,  or  point  of  sword. 

Close  tended  by  the  good  and  kind 

They  form  the  temper  that  they  find. 

Shall  not  that  disposition  bless. 

And  good-will  grow  to  happiness  ? 

With  narrowing  range  of  earth's  ado 

The  field  of  strife  is  narrowed  too  ; 

The  tents  are  struck,  the  flags  are  furled, 

That  make  a  camp  of  half  the  world  ; 

As  feuds  and  provocations  close, 

The  unchallenged  Spirit  tastes  repose. 

The  Son  of  Man  as  be  passed  by, 

Heeded  his  supi^liant's  frantic  cry. 

Opened  bis  eyes  to  drink  the  day,  rri'iai'ri  <c.tT 

And  showed  his  following  steps  the  way, —  '> 

He  passes  by  no  more.    A  sphere 

Immortal  holds  him.    But  e'en  here 

And  now  and  evermore  he  stands, 

And  lifts  his  voice,  and  lays  his  hands. 

Courage  and  cure  !    But  not  as  when 

He  moved  among  those  Hebrew  men. 

No  miracle  or  transient  sign 

Attest  the  word  or  act  divine. 

The  painted  earth  and  painted  sky 

And  looks  of  dear  humanity 

He  brings  not  back  ;  but  shows  in  light 

■NYhat  needs  no  orb  of  sensuous  sight. 

Ideal  growths  flush  into  bloom 

And  dove-like  sits  that  raven  gloom. 
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0  son  of  David  1    Many  sit 
In  that  deep  valley.    Speak  to  it .' 
Set  Duty's  plain,  and  Faith's  high  hill 
Before  them  ;  and,  within  them  still, 
let  Mind  pursue  its  even  trains, 
Affection  chant  its  sweet  refrains. 
And  Truth  draw  clear  its  landscape  lines. 
Clear  as  where  Nature  buds  and  shines. 
From  that  blight  realm  reflect  a  ray 
Where  tears  and  films  are  wiped  away. 
Let  patience  hold,  and  love  increase, 
And  fold  them  in  thy  peace,  thy  peace. 
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The  SkTlaik. 

»■-  A  -writer  in  the  British  Standard  thus 
'flescribes  the  authoress  of  the  lines  giren 
jbelow: 

-  _  Janet  Hamilton  is  above  the  middle  hight 
of  women,  all  blind  of  one  eye  and  half  blind 
of  the  other.  A  black  silk  handkerchief  is 
tied  round  the' extinct  organ;  on  her  head 
she  wears  an  unfashionable  but  spotlessly 
white  Scotch  mutch ;  and  she  is  dressed  in 
an  nnfashiohable,  but  neat,  clean  gown  of  a 
Bober  color. 

Her  face  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
longish  and  best  type  of  Scottish  features — 
high,  well  developed  forehead,  with  good 
breadth,  handsomely  shaped  Romanish  nose, 
and  flexible,  expressive  lips,  and  really 
speaking  mouth,  and  a  chin  of  that  peculiar 
breadth  which  is  understood  to  indicate 
decision  and  vigor.  I  had  seen  her  portrait 
and  read  her  poems,  while  in  imagination  I 
had  pondered  much  over  the  old  woman 
eloquent — ^victorious  over  the  countless  ills 
of  a  lengthened  and  laborious  life ;  teaching 
herself  in  old  age  to  write  in  order  that  she. 
might  put  on  record  the  th^oughts  aiid 
fancies,  and  irrepressible  imaginings  that 
sought  to  be  released  from  the  bondage  of 
half  a  century  of  silence. 

The  lines  were  suggested"  by  the  singing 
of  a  caged  skylark,  and  the  reader  will  dis- 
cover that  the  other  skylark  is  Janet  herself, 
who,  being  nearly  blind,  is  in  a  measure 
caged. 

''Sweet  minstrel  of  the  summer  dawn, 

Band  of  the  sky,  o'er  lea  and  lawu 

Thy  rapturous  anthem  clear  and  loud, 

Rings  from  the  dim  and  dewy  cloud 

That  swathes  the  brow  of  infant  morn, 

Dame  Nature's  first  and  fairest  born. 

From  grassy  couch  I  saw  thee  spring, 

Aside  the  daisy  curtain  fling, 

Shake  the  bright  dewdrops  from  thy  breast. 

Preen  thy  sofc  wing,  and  smooth  thy  crest —  i 

Then,  all  the  bard  within  thee  burning. 

Heaven  in  thine  eye,  the  dull  earth  spurning, 


[  Thou  soared  and  sung,  till  lost  on  high, 

In  morning  glories  of  the  sky ! 
I      Not  warMiDg  at  thine  own  sweet  will. 

Far  up  yon  'heaven  kissing  hill,' 

With  quivering  wing  and  swelling  throat, 

On  waves  of  ambient  air  afloat — 
,  Not  so  I  saw  thee  last,  sweet  bird ; 

I  heard  thee— and  my  heart  was  stirred — 

Above  the  tumult  of  a  street, 

Where  smoke  and  sulphurous  gases  meet; 

Where,  night  and  day,  resounds  the  clamor 

Of  shrieking  steam,  of  wheel  and  hammer— 

A  Babel  rude  of  many  a  tongue  ; 

There,  high  o'er  head,  thou  blithely  sung. 

Caged,  'cribbed,  confined,'  yet,  full  and  clear 

As  silver  flute,  fell  on  my  ear 

Thy  joyous  song;  as  void  of  sorrow 

As  when,  to  bid  the  sun  good  morrow. 

Just  rising  from  his  couch  of  gold, 

Thou  sung,  and  soared  o'er  meaa  and  wold. 

Thy  prison  song,  O  bird  beloved. 

My  heart  hath  strangely,  deeply  moved. 

In  leverie,  a  waking  dream 

Steals  o'er  my  senses,  and  I  seem 

The  joyous  girl  that  knew  no  care. 

When  fields  were  green,  and  skies  were  fair ; 

And,  sweetest  of  the  warbling  throng. 

The  thrilling,  gushing  voice  of  song 

I  seem  to  bear — Ah,  'tis  the  lark, 

That,  mounting,  'sings  at  heaven's  gate;'  hark! 

These  rapturous  notes  are  all  his  own; 

Bard  of  the  sky,  he  sinE!S  alone ! 

Sweet  captive,  thy  fate  be  mine. 

I  will  not  languish,  will  not  pme ; 

Nor  beat  my  wings  against  Dhe  wijres. 

In  vain  regrets  and  strong  desires 

To  roam  again,  all  blithe  and  free, 

ThroughNature's  haunts — again  to  see 

The  blooming,  bright  and  beauteous  things 

That  in  her  train  each  season  brings ; 

Spring's  bursting  buds  and  tender  leaves. 

The  Summer  flowers,  the  Autumn  sheaves. 

The  purple  hills,  the  running  streams, 

Where  lingering  memory  broods  and  dreams  ; 

But,  never  more — ah !  never  more 

To  climb  the  hill  or  tread  the  shore 

With  foot  untiring,  swift  and  free — 

It  may  not — nay,  it  cannot  be. 

Ah  1  cannot  be !  my  eyes  are  dark, 

A  prisoner,  too,  like  thee,  sweet  lark ; 

But  I  have  sought  and  found  content, 

And  so  our  songs  sha;!!  oft  be  blent — 

I  singing  in  my  hermitage. 

Thou  warbling  in  thy  prison  cage. 

Aspire  thou  to  thine  own  blue  sky, 

I  to  a  loftier  sphere  on  high !" 
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that  Heaven  where  tliey  dwelt.  His  darkened  eyes  dropped 
tears,  and,  with  one  despairing  effort,  he  cried  aloud,  "  Come 
back,  my  early  days  !     Come  back  ! '' 

5.  And  his  j-outh  did  retm-n ;  for  all  this  had  been  but  a 
cb-eam,  visiting  his  slumbers  on  New  Year's  night.  He  was  still 
young ;  his  errors  only  were  no  dream.  He  thanked  God  fer- 
vently that  time  was  stiU  his  own ;  that  he  had  not  yet  entered 
the  deep,  d;u-k  cavern,  but  that  he  was  free  to  ti-ead  the  road 
leading  to  the  peaceful  land  where  sumiy  harvests  waA'e. 

G.  Ye  wlio  still  linger  on  the  thi-eshold  of  life,  doubting  which 
path  to  choose,  remember  that  when  years  shall  be  passed,  and 
yom-  feet  shall  stumble  on  the  dark  mountain,^'^  you  will  cry  bit- 
terly, but  cry  in  vain,  "  0,  youth,  retiu:n  !  O,  give  me  back  my 
eai-ly  days  !  "  eichter.ei 


XXVn.— THE   PRESENT 91  TDIE. 
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1.  Of  Memory  many  a  poet  smgs  ;  p-  /  jW-      ff  ^  J. 

And  Hope  hath  oft  inspired  the  rhyme;  nfCA'''^ IIA^'^ 
But  who  the  charm  of  music  brings         c       fl  a  i         /"^ 
To  celebrate  the  present ^^^  time  ?         OO^*- CL4-A>*^  , 

2.  Let  the  past  guide,  the  future  cheer,  /  ^^    w 

While  youth  and  health  are  in  then-  prime ;  _ 

But,  O,  be  still  thy  greatest  care 

That  awfuP''  point  —  the  present  time  ! 

3.  Fulfil  the  duties  of  the  day  — 

The  next  may  hear  thy  funeral-chime ; 
So  shalt  thou  wing  thy  glorious  way, 
Where  all  shall  be  the  present  time. 


XXVni.  — THE   BLIND    STREET-FIDDLER. 

1.  An  Orpheus  !  ^'  an  Orpheus  !  —  he  works  on  the  crowd ; 
He  sways  them  with  harmony  merry  and  loud ; 

He  fills  with  his  power  all  then-  hearts  to  the  brim  — 
Was  aught  ever  heard  like  his  fiddle  and  him? 

2.  What  an  eager  assembly !  what  an  empire  is  this  ! 
The  weary  have  life,  and  the  hungiy  have  bliss ; 
The  mourner  is  cheered,  and  the  anxious  have  rest ; 
And  the  guilt-burdened  soid  is  no  longer  oi)pressed. 

3.  That  errand-bound  'prentice  ^*i  was  passing  in  haste  — 
What  matter  ?  he's  caught  —  and  his  time  runs  to  waste ; 


THE    BEQ&AR. 

•  Sho  sat  upon  tlie  wnyside  beeping, 
Very  poor  and  old  and  b:in(! ; 
yet  many  footsteps  came  and  passed  her, 
And  they  left  no  joy  behind. 

She  thoughl  upon  that  waysido  beggar 

Whom  the  Saviour  met  of  old; 
How  lie  had  touched  and  healed  and  blest  him. 

Nor  had  thought  his  cry  too  bold. 

And  thinking  of  her  weary  waiting, 

'  Lord,'  she  in  her  anguish  said, 
'  Hast  thou  no  ministering  spirit 

Thou  wilt  send  to  bring  me  aid? ' 

She  started;  for  a  soft  hand  touched  her; 

And  a  voice,  like  angel's  sweet. 
Said,  '  I'oor,  poor  woman,  I  am  coming 

With  some  food  for  you  to  eat.' 

She  heard  a  child's  light  step  retreating 
Down  the  farm-lane  (hat  was  near; 

And  soon  again  the  same  sweet  greeting 
Fell  upon  her  anxious  ear:  — 

'  Poor  woman  I  come  :  my  mother  bade  me 

Bring  yousa'ely  to  our  home; 
For  she  herself  would  like  to  see  you. 

And  to  help  you.    Wont  you  come? ' 

The  litt'e  hand  then  .ed  her  gently 
Down  the  short  but  rugged  lane; 

And  the  poor  blind  wanderer  never 
Felt  so  desolate  again. 

For  God  had  sent  the  wayside  beggar 
Friends  to  help  her  from  that  hour: 

He  put  it  in  their  hearts  to  help  her, 
And  he  gave  their  hands  the  power ; 

And  the  deep  sting  neglect  had  planted, 

Adding  bitterness  to  \Toe, 
A  child's  sweet  pity  had  extracted,  — 

Doing  angels'  work  below." 
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THE  BLIND  PASTOE. 

A   DRAMATIC     FRAGMENT. 

BY  E.   L.  COSHINO. 
PASTOB. 

How  soft  the  air  which,  from  yon  lucid  lake. 
Fans  my  moist  brow !    The  eve  Is  balmy  sweet". 
Breathing  of  peace  and  fraught  with  harmonies 
Mysterious,  deep ;  uttered  by  nature's  voice. 
In  ceaseless  homage  to  the  one  great  Source 
That  formed,  and  animates  with  life  and  joy. 
This  wondrous  world.    Tljere  came  a  vagrant  breeze, 
Bearing  the  breath  of  wild  flowers  on  its  wing ; 
Gushing  in  gladness  o'er  me,  then  with  sigh, 
Gentle  as  that  which  wafts  the  good  man's  soul 
To  his  last  rest,  dissolving  soft  m  odors 
I'asElng  sweet  on  the  still  air. 

AD  ALIA. 

Dear  father. 
Would  thine  eye  could  rest  its  ravished  gaze 
On  yon  fair  view  of  hill,  and  dale,  and  wood. 
Bathed  as  I  see  them  now.  In  twilight  hues. 
Glorious  as  though  through  heaven's  unclosing  gate 
The  radiance  streamed.    Yon  mountain,  like  a  king. 
Wears  on  his  haughty  brow  a  crown  of  gold. 
And  folds  with  regal  pride  a  purple  robe 
Round  his  majestic  form.    The  dimpling  lake 
Is  strewed  with  geras ;  and  glistening  in  the  3he«n 
Of  dying  day,  the  thousand  polished  blades 
Of  yon  broad  corn -field  seem  to  fancy's  eye 
Like  gleaming  spears  of  mimic  warrior  host. 
Encamped  to  guard  the  treasures  of  the  wave. 
Kever,  my  father,  saw  I  eve  more  sweet ! 
They  talk  of  those  that  soft  Italian  skies 
Shed  in  their  glory  on  the  silent  earth ; 
But  naught,  I  ween,  of  beauty  can  they  boast 
Which  dwells  not  here— soft  odor  laden  airs- 
Resplendent  hues— the  madrigal  of  birds— 
The  gentle  falling  of  the  balmy  dews 
On  softly  folding  flowers,  that  with  a  sigh 
Of  gushing  fragrance  breathe  their  last  farewell 
To  day's  departing  smile.    How  were  my  Joy 
Enhanced  could'st  thou  look  forth  on  this  fair  earth 
As  now  it  lies,  touched  wllh  a  gloiy 
From  the  hand  divine. 

PASTOB. 

My  child,  I  see  it  all ! 
Feel  Its  calm  Influence  with  a  Joy  like  that 
Which  lends  to  thy  soft  voice  its  gladsome  lone. 
Whatthough  thro'  these  sealed  orbs  there  steals  no  ray 
To  light  the  darksome  prison-house  where  dwells 
A  heavenly  guest !    The  soul's  eye  is  undimmed— 
Its  wing  still  plumed  for  flight  above  this  earth. 
And  through  these  well  known  scenes  where  day  by  day 
Our  lives  pass  gently  on ;— nor  needs  the  aid 
Of  outward  sense  to  tell  me  how  Ihey  change- 
How  the  morn  rises  with  Its  robe  of  mist— 
Nor  how  at  dewy  eve  yon  mountain  dons 
His  purple  vesture,  and  the  fairy  waves 
Of  yon  small  lake  come  dancing  to  the  shore. 
Radiant  with  gems  caught  fr9m  the  evening  sky. 
I  see  them  all !  the  hill,  the  grove,  the  stream, 
And  the  grey  church  tower  rising  'mid  the  trees. 
The  scene  of  my  long  labors,  where  I've  sou  ght— 


I,  In  my  blindness— to  win  souls  to  God. 

Praise  to  his  name.  If  any  shall  be  set. 

As  precious  seals,  In  my  immortal  crown 

Of  truth  preached  not  In  vain.    Lingers  not  yet 

The  glowiu' sunlight  on  those  tlmestained  walls? 

Methlnks  I  see  It,  as  I  oft  have  done 

From  this  green  knoll,  briglit  'mid  the  gathering  gloom. 

Like  smile  of  faithful  friend. 

'TIs  a  strange  power. 
Most  strange  indeed  that,  by  the  soul  possessed. 
To  aall  the  objects  of  its  early  love 
From  '  memory's  waste,"  unchanged,  undimmed. 
With  Its  most  fine  perceptions  to  behold 
The  varied  .shapes  and  scenes  of  its  past  life 
As  in  a  magic  glass— to  stand  at  will 
In  regions  most  remote,  and  commune  hold 
With  the  long  absent,  or  the  silent  dead  — 
To  pierce  the  earth,  or  with  Its  untlred  wing. 
Soar  to  the  gate  of  Heaven,  and  worship  there. 
What  is  this  power  mysterious,  undefined. 
But  a  sweet  earnest  of  capacities 
That  dormant  He  during  our  sojourn  here. 
But  are  designed  for  limitless  expansion 
When  the  veil  of  flesh  shall  be  withdrawn. 
And  the  freed  spirit  wakes  to  higher  Joys, 
To  nobler  purposes  than  earth  unfolds 
To  our  contracted  sight. 

ADALIA. 

Speak  on,  dear  father; 
I  so  love  to  hear  thy  calm,  sweet  words. 
'TIs  beautiful  to  see  thy  spirit  soar 
In  holy  triumph  o'er  the  Ills  of  flesh. 
Cheerful,  resigned,  and  with  undoubtlnt?  trust 
Kissing  the  rod  whose  chastening  touch  has  quenched 
For  thee  day's  pleasant  light. 
PASTOR. 

Alasl  my  daughter. 
Would  my  spirit  bowed  more  meekly  to  His  will  - 
Whose  gracious  hand  mingles  rich  blessings 
In  the  bitter  cup  my  lips  must  quafi'. 
If  I  have  strength  with  patient  heart  to  bear 
Mysore  aflSlctlo,  'tis  derived  from  Him 
Who  gives  unsparingly  to  them  that  ask 
For  aid  In  sorrow's  hour.    Yet,  one  fond  wish 
Will  sometimes  rije  to  dim  the  brighter  thoughts 
Ihat  should  be  evermlne— a  yearning  wish 
Which  seldom  utterance  finds,  but  stronger  grows 
As  o'er  my  onward  path  the  lengthened  shadows 
Warn  of  day 's  decline.    This,  this  It  is— 
To  see  thy  face,  my  child,  thy  young,  fair  face. 
Which  I  have  shaped  Into  the  loveliest  image 
Ever  yet  wore  human  form.    I  still  can  Joy 
In  nature,  though  forbid  to  feast  my  sight 
On  her  bright  forms— still  love  the  pleasant  tones. 
The  grateful  intercourse  of  my  own  kind;— 
But  the  strong  yearning,  as  each  day  goes  by, 
fastens  Itself  more  closely  on  my  heart. 
Once  to  behold  thee,  child  of  my  soul's  love. 
But  only  once,  ere  In  their  last  long  sleep 
My  eyelids  close. 

ADALiA  (in  tears). 
Ob,  my  dear  father. 
Would  to  God  thy  wish  might  be  fulfilled  ;— 
And  yet,  perchance,  thy  love  would  grow  less  strong 
Should  It  be  granted  to  our  earnest  prayers. 

PASIOB. 

I  could  not  love  the  less,  Adalla  sweet. 

And  more  I  would  not,  else  should  I  defraud 

God  of  the  worship  due  to  him  alone. 

No  more  of  this ;  'twas  but  a  fevered  thought. 

Which  in  unguarded  moment  issued  forth 

From  my  soul's  depths— there  shall  It  henceforth  sleep ; 

It  is  enough  lor  me  to  know  thee  near. 

Tending  my  steps,  to  hear  thy  gentle  voice 

Cheering  my  hours  of  gloom ;  enough  to  feel 

Thou  art  Hie  her  who  gave  thee  to  my  arms— 
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Like  her  In  soul,  and,  'tis  my  joy  to  tlilnk, 
In  outward  loveliness  tbe  very  same. 

ADALIA. 

Ah  !  had  eha  lived  to  chocr  the  deep,  deep  gloom 
Of  those  long  years  that  have  been  dark  to  thee, 
Her  presence  would  have  lent  the  light  of  Joy 
To  our  lone  home. 

PASTOK. 
Aye,  would  It,  sweet. 
If  God  bad  willed  It  so— but  he  la  wise. 
And  for  some  gracious  purpose  summoned  hence 
My  heart's  desire  and  hope.    Come,  let  us  rest 
In  this  cool  shade  awhile,  and  speak  of  her. 
Here  was  her  favorite  seat ;  I  know  it  well 
By  the  low  drooping  of  the  willow  boughs, 
That,  like  the  tresses  of  Ihy  silken  hair, 
Sweep  o'er  my  face.    The  soft  leaves  rustle 
In  the  summer  air  like  spirit  voices 
■Whispering  of  the  past— of  those  sweet  days 
When  here  with  me  thine  angel-mother  sat, 
And  thou,  young  sparkler,  smiling  at  our  feet. 
Strewed  the  green  herbage  with  thy  fragrant  spoils. 
Or  chased,  with  airy  step,  the  vagrant  bee 
That  came  with  drowsy  hum  and  loaded  thigh, 
To  sip  the  nectar  from  the  dewy  bells 
Thy  hand  had  culled. 

ADALIA. 

Methlnks  I  have 
A  faint  remembrance  of  those  happy  days; 
Of  a  fair  face  that  looked  on  me  with  love. 
And  gentle  tones  that  murmured  tenderly 
O'er  my  young  head.    I  hear  them  yet  In  dreams. 
And  oft  times  feel  the  warm,  soft  pressure 
Of  those  angel  lips  that  printed  kisses 
On  my  infant  brow. 

PABTOB. 

'Tl8  sweet  to  think 
She  hovers  o'er  us  with  her  eyes  of  love. 
Watching  our  progress  to  that  splrlt-land 
Which  Is  her  radiant  home.    Four  brief,  bright  years 
She  blessed  my  heart,  and  gladdened  it  with  thee— 
Thee,  with  thy  cherub  smile,  thy  asking  eye 
Imploring  love  and  oare.    Then  the  strong  spell 
Of  earth  enchained  my  soul,  and  I  was  lapped 
As  in  Eiysian  dreams  of  deep  delight, — 
Forgetting  heaven— forgetting  that  I  stood 
God's  messenger  to  man— the  lost,  the  fallen— 
Myself  degraded  most,  since  I  had  made 
Earth  my  heart's  home,— formed  Idols  of  Its  clay. 
And  worshipped  them,  reckless  how  frail  they  were ; 
Frail  as  the  lealT  that  fades  in  autumn's  bower. 
And  fleeting  as  the  hues  that  paint  tlie  sky. 
Ere  the  still  night  her  sable  pall  unfurls. 

ADALIA. 

Dear  father,  be  more  lenient  to  thyself. 
Since  on  another  thou  wouldst  not  pronounce 
Such  judgment  stern.    God's  minister  thou  art. 
The  zealous,  the  untlred,  the  follower  meek 
Of  him  who  knew  no  guile.    Such  art  thou  now, 
And  ouch  hast  ever  been— in  darkness  even. 
Faithful  at  thy  past,  to  serve  the  altar  — 
Binding  the  broken  heartj  and  pouring  balm 
Into  the  spirit's  wounds. 

PASTOR. 

Alas  1  my  daughter. 
Mine  are  words  of  truth— I  bowed  to  Idols; 
But  the  chastening  came,  a  father's  chastening. 
Sent  In  tender  love  to  win  my  soul 
Back  to  the  path  of  heaven.    Blindness  fell  on  me. 
Shutting  out  for  aye  the  light  I  loved ; 
Blotting  forever  from  these  straining  orbs 
Yon  azure  vault,  the  radiant  forms  of  earth, 
And  ah,  more  sad  than  all,  thy  face,  my  child, 
And  her's,  in  whcse  sweet  lineaments  my  eye 


Was  wont  to  seek  for  answer  to  my  thoughts. 

Ere  words  had  given  them  birth.    I  should  have  sunk 

Beneath  this  fatal  stroke  but  for  her  sake 

On  whose  fond  heart  It  smote  a  deadlier  blow. 

Gently  indeed  along  my  darksome  way 

Her  small  hand  guided  me ;  but  when  she  spoke. 

There  was  a  trembling  pathos  in  her  voice 

That  pierced  my  soul ;— then  would  my  Up  seek  her's. 

Breathing  (ond  tones  of  comfort,  with  the  kiss 

Of  wedded  love,  but  seldom  answered  she 

Save  with  her  tears ;  while  In  the  struggle 

'Gainst  her  inward  grief,  she  oft  would  fall 

In  wild  abandonment  upon  my  breast. 

Weeping  aloud,  and  panting  like  a  child, 

By  anguish  quite  subdued.    And  so  she  sank, 

As  day  by  day  passed  on,  smitten  by  grief,— 

And  when  the  spring  called  Its  first  blossoms  forth. 

Hung  flowery  wreaths  on  every  budding  bough. 

And  tufted  with  gay  knots  each  verdant  bank— 

I  laid  niy  flower  of  beauty  in  her  grave. 

And  thou,  unconscious  of  thy  fatal  loss. 

Showered  earliest  violets  on  the  pale,  fair  clay 

Which  I  too  well  had  loved.    So  we  were  left,— 

I,  a  lone,  sightless  man,  and  thou,  poor  babe, 

Without  a  mother's  care  or  the  fond  shelter 

Of  a  mother's  arms,  wherein  to  hide  thy  griefs. 

ADALIA. 

God  spared  the  bitter  knowledge  of  that  loss 

To  my  young  heart ;  and  though  within  me,  oft  times, 

Nature  yearns  for  a  fond  mother's  love, 

I  know  no  want  which  thou  hast  not  supplied. 

Gently  as  her's  thy  arms  have  folded  me ; 

My  thoughts  have  all  been  thine ;  my  joys,  my  griefs 

Found  sweet  response  in  tJiee ;  till,  as  In  one, 

Our  hearts  aeeumuisled,  and  for  in«  that  name. 

That  most  dear  name  of  father  doth  combine 

The  sweetest  sympathies,  the  teudcrest  ties 

That  unto  life  give  bliss. 

PASioa. 

To  childhood's  life, 
Whlcii  in  itself  is  bliss,— and  jet  I  know 
How  fondly  thou  hast  answered  the  warm  love 
Which  without  measure  I  liave  poured  on  thee,— 
But,  my  Adalia,  I  have  deemed  of  late 
Thj'  soul  had  found  new  wants;  that  its  calm  depths 
Were  troubled  witli  sweet  joy,  like  a  still-lake 
That  all  unruffled  lies  'raid  folding  iiilis. 
Till  o'er  it  softly  steals  the  wooing  breeze. 
Dimpling  Willi  magic  touch  its  waveless  breast. 
And  from  its  depths  waking  new  shapes  of  beauty, 
That  til)  now  witliin  its  crystal  caves 
Slept  on'uncalled,  unbidden. 

ADALIA  (m  confasion). 
Why  think'stthou  this,  dear  father? 
Have  I  failed  of  late  in  duteous  love 
That  tiiou  dost  deem  my  heart  estranged  from  thee, 
My  wishes  rovers,  when  at  home  they  find 
Ail  that  can  give  content  ? 

PASTOR. 

Content  and  peace 
With  thy  old  father  in  his  darksome  way  I 
Thank  God  it  halji  been  so,— and  bless  thee,  sweet, 
For  all  ihlne angel  ministry,— gently 
Dispensed  as  it  hath  ever  been,  and  constant 
As  the  day,  making  my  darkness  light, 
My  sadness  joy ;  my  solitary  home 
A  blissful  bower,  where  tliy  fond  voice 
Spoke  ever  words  of  Tove,  and  thy  young  hand 
Lent  willing  aid  to  guide  my  doubtful  feet 
Over  smooth  paths,  till  now  my  journey's  enJ 
Is  well  nigh  won,  and  on  these  .sightless  eyes 
Ere  long  shall  dawn  the  undlmmed  brightness 
Of  eternal  day. 


ADALIA.. 

Kot  yet,  dear  father ! 
Ah,  I  pray,  not  yet  mayat  thou  he  called 
To  thy  deserved  reward.    Oh,  name  U  not  I 
I  coulAnot  bear— 

PASTOR  (interrupling  her). 

My  daughter,  calm  thyself; 
I  cannot  tell  but  years  may  yet  be  mine- 
Though,  as  thou  knowest,  I  am  an  apted  man. 
And  when  I  called  thy  youthful  mother  wife 
Stood  in  ripe  manhood;  nay,  e'en  then  I  saw 
O'er  my  bright  sky  the  darkening  shadows  steal 
That  told  of  eve.    So  that,  by  nature's  law. 
My  span  of  life  is  drawing  to  a 'close  ;  — 
My  earthly  life,  for  to  the  Christian's  soul 
Death  is  the  glad  event  that  ushers  him 
To  life  eternal,  to  the  joys  of  leaven. 
To  God's  OM'n  presence,  and  communion  sweet 
With  Christ  his  son.    Therefore,  ray  child,  weep  not 
That  soon  the  silver  cord  must  Le  unloosed. 
And  broken  at  life's  fount  the  golden  bowl. 
My  threescore  years  and  ten  are  nearly  spent. 
And  I  can  feel  this  trembling  house  of  clay 
Dissolving  fast.    I  pain  thee  by  this  theme, 
Yet  oft  I  choose  it;  for  I  fain  would  make 
The  thought  familiar  of  our  parting  hour. 
That  when  it  comes  thou  mayst  have  learned  to  lean 
On  that  firm  Kock  wh  icli  ne'er,  like  earthly  stay. 
Will  mock  thy  trust. 

ADALIA  (weeping). 
Oh,  thou  dost  wring  my  heart ! 
I  could  not  live,  my  father,  and  thou  gone— 
Thou,  ray  companion  since  the  dawn  of  life. 
My  friend,  my  guide !    What  were  I  without  thee  ? 

I'ASTOK. 

Is  there  not  one,  my  child— nay,  start  not  thus. 

It  1b  love's  hand  that  would  unveil  thy  heart,— 

Is  there  not  one  whom  God  hath  raised  to  fill 

My  place  when  vacant,  one  who'll  guard  thee  well 

And  guide  thee  gently,  as  thou  me  hast  led 

Through  pastures  green  and  fair  ?    Dear  one,  look  up, 

I  feel  this  soft  cheek  glowing  'neath  my  touch, 

And  this  small  hand  flutter  like  prisoned  bird 

In  my  weak  grasp.    Thou  hast  no  cause  to  blush 

At  thy  fond  choice,  nor  to  feel  shame  because 

I  name  it  thee;  long  have  I  known  it— known 

Where  thy  young  lieart  was  lavishing  its  hopes. 

And  fervent  praved  that  they  might  not  be  wrecked. 

The  blind  are  quick  discerners,  and  I  read 

By  many  signs  when  young  Durance  was  near. 

How  well  he  loved,  and  in  rolurn  was  loved 

By  my  fair  girl. 

ABA'LIA  (hides  her  face  in  his  bosom). 
Pardon,  dear  father, 


That  my  trembling  lips  have  feared  to  speak 
I        What  they  full  oft  essayed— for  I  have  grieved 
j        That  e'en  one  thought  should  rest,  unshared  by  thee, 
j        Within  my  bosom's  cell. 

PASTOR. 

I  blame  thee  not; 
'Tie  woman's  nature  silently  to  tirood 
O'er  such  fond  secrets,  hiding  them  full  oft, 

I        E'en  from  herself,  deep  in  her  bosom's  core. 
But  naught  escapes  a  father's  watchful  love< 
Naught  that  may  touch  the  welfare  of  a  child 
So  dear  as  thou ;  and  when,  this  morn,  thy  lover 
Told  his  tale  of  hopes  and  fears,  asking  of  me 
Approval  of  his  suit,  I  bade  him  wait 
Till  from  thy  lips  I  heard  thy  heart's  fond  wish. 
Yet  I  divine      without  word  of  thine, 

1        So  I'll  notaskihee,  sweet— for  thy  heart  throbs. 
As  it  would  burst  its  bounds,  against  mine  own. 
'Tis  answer  eloquent  to  my  appeal, 
And  I  win  spare  thee  pain  to  utter  that 
Might  shame  thy  maiden  bashfulness  to  speak. 
iAt  this  moment  Durance  is  seen  advancing  through  the 
trees.    He  approaches,  and  speaks  as  he  joins  them.] 

DUKANOE. 

I  come  to  hear  my  doom. 
'Twaa  here,  sir,  thou  didst  say  it  should  be  told. 
And  I  have  waited  trembling  for  the  hour 

j        Which  should  decide  my  fate. 
PASTon. 
It  is  a  happy  one, 
As  his  must  be  to  whom  this  hand  is  given. 

j        Take  it,  ray  son,  and  with  it  a  pure  heart, 

I        That  pearl  of  price;  and  ne'er  let  rude  neglect. 
Or  cold  indifference,  chill  the  gushing  tide 
Of  its  deep  love,  Us  trus'.ing  confidence. 
Proved  by  the  cheerful  faith  with  which  it  yields 
Its  hopes,  its  warm  affections  to  tliy  care. 
I  give  her  thee  to  cherish,  to  protect. 
To  guard  from  ill— and  charge  thee  sit  with  her, 
Daily  at  Jesus'  feet,  learning  of  him. 
The  meek,  the  lowly,  and  the  pure  in  heart 
Lessons  of  wisdom  high,  of  truth  divine, 

'       Guiding  ye  onward  in  the  path  cf  faith 
Tojoysihat  never  die.    So  she  is  thine, 
Soon  will  be  all  thine  own.    And  when  death's  veil 
Shall  shroud  me  from  her  view,  oh  then  guard  well 
Thy  precious  trust,  that  when  hereafter. 
At  the  bar  of  God,  wo  meet  again, 
I  may  not  chide  thee  for  the  stains  of  earth 

I        Whichcllng  to  her  lostsoul,  but  hail  with  joy,  ' 

'Mang?t  the  blest  spirits  tliat  surround  the  throne, 
My  seraph  cliild,  a  victor  over  sin; 
.    Victor  tlirough  him  who  its  dark  power  subdued. 
And  plucked  from  death  its  sting. 
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NEW  TORK,  JUNE  19,  1869. 

A   BLIND  MAN'S   FIRESIDE. 

Talk  to  me,  0  ye  eloquent  flames, 

Gossips  and  comrades  fine  1 
Nobody  knows  me,  poor  and  blind, 

That  Bit  in  your  merry  shine. 
Nobody  knows  me  but  my  dog  : 

A  friend  I've  never  seen. 
But  that  comes  to  my  call,  and  loves  me 

For  the  sympathies  between. 

'Tis  pleasant  to  hear  in  the  cold,  dark  night, 

Movtnting  higher  and  higher. 
The   crackling,  chattering,  sputtering,  spat- 
tering 

Flames  in  the  wintry  Are. 
Half  asleep  in  the  corner, 

I  hear  you  prattle  and  snap, 
And  talk  to  me  and  Tiny, 

That  dozes  in  my  lap. 

You  laugh  with  the  merriest  laughter ; 

You  dance,  you  jest,  you  sing. 
And  suggest  in  the  wintry  midnight 

The  joys  of  the  coming  spring. 
Not  even  the  lark  on  the  fringe  of  the  cloud. 

Nor  the  thrush  on  the  hawthorn  bough, 
Singeth  a  song  more  pleasant  to  hear 

Than  the  song  you're  singing  now. 

Your  voices  tire  all  of  gladness ; 

Ever  they  seem  to  say. 
After  the  evening,  morning  1 

After  the  night,  the  day  I 
After  this  mortal  blindness, 

A  heavenly  vision  clear. 
The  soul  can  see  when  the  eyes  are  dark ; 

Awake  !  let  the  light  appear ! 


Matrlmait  anlr  %tMQX. 


BOSTON,  THURSDAY,  JULY  15j  1869. 

TO   A   BLIND   GIKI,. 

I  do  not  sigh  as  some  may  sigh, 

To  see  thee  In  thy  darkness  led 
AloD?  the  path  where  sunbeams  He, 

And  bloom  Is  shed. 

I  do  not  weep  as  some  may  weep, 

Upon  thy  rayless  brow  to  look, 
A  boon  more  rare  'twas  thine  to  keep, 

When  light  forsook. 

A  glorious  boon,— thou  shalt  not  view 
One  treasure  from  the  earth  depart— 

Its  starry  beds,  its  pearls  of  dew 
Lie  in  thy  heart. 

No  need  to  heed  the  frosty  air- 
No  need  to  hear  the  blasts  that  chafe. 

The  scatter'd  sheaf,  the  vintage  spare,— 
Thy  hoard  is  safe. 

Thou  Shalt  not  mark  the  silent  change 
That  falls  upon  the  heart  like  blight, 

The  smile  that  grows  all  cold  and  strange— 
Bless'd  Is  thy  night. 

Thou  Shalt  not  watch  the  slow  decay. 

Nor  see  the  ivy  clasp  the  fanfe, 
Nor  trace  upon  the  column  gray 

The  mildew  stain. 

Our*  is  the  darkness— thine  the  light. 

Wllhin  thy  brow  a  glory  plays; 
Sbrine,  blossom,  dewdrop,  all  are  bright 

With  quenchless  rays. 
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KINAHAN  COKirWALLIS,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  18,  1869. 

A  BLIND  MAN'S  FIRESIDE. 

Talk  to  me,  oh  ye  eloquent  flames, 

Gossips  and  comrades  fine ! 
Nobody  knows  me,  poor  and  blind, 

That  sit  in  your  merry  shine. 
Nobody  knows  me  but  my  dog  ; 

A  friend  I've  never  seen, 
But  that  comes  to  my  call,  andiloves  me 

For  the  sympathies  between. 

'Tis  pleasant  to  hear  in  the  cold,  dark  night. 

Mounting  higher  and  higher, 
The  crackling,  chattering,  sputtering,  spattering 

Flames  in  the  wintry  fire. 
Half  asleep  in  the  corner, 

I  hear  you  prattle  and  snap, 
And  talk  to  me  and  Tiny, 

That  dczes  in  my  lap. 

You  langh  with  the  merriest  laughter  ; 

You  dance,  you  jest,  you  sing. 
And  suggest  in  the  wintry  midnight 

The  joys  of  the  coming  spring. 
Not  even,  the  lark  on  the  fringe  of  the  cloud. 

Nor  the  thrush  on  the  hawthorn  bough, 
Sin3eth  a  song  more  pleasant  to  hear 

Than  the  song  you're  singing  now. 

Your  voices  are  all  of  gladness : 

Ever  they  seem  to  say. 
After  the  evening — morning  ! 

After  the  night — the  day! 
After  this  mortal  blindness, 

A  heavenly  vision  clear, 
The  soul  can  see  when  the  eyes  are  dark ; 

Awake !  let  the  light  appear  ! 
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A  BLIND  MAN'S  LOVE. 

Bt  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 

See  Illustration  on  Page  709. 

I  anAEi)  the  hnmming  of  the  streets  forever, 
As  in  a  sleep — the  people  came  and  went 
Around  my  seat  unseen,  like  shapes  that  pass 
Unseen,  but  heard,  in  haunted  lands;  and  oft 
Light  laughter  and  a  motion  close  around  me, 
And  gentle  speech,  disturb'd  me.    What  to  me 
Was  beauteous  interchange  of  day  and  night — 
The  coming  and  the  going  of  the  sun,  ! 

Gathering  grayness,  and  th»  rising  moon — 
And  what  to  me  was  light  of  sun  or  stars. 
Since  light  and  darkness  came  and  went  around, 
Unmark'd  by  weary  eyes  that  could  not  see, 
That  had  not  seen  the  day  for  seven  years  1 
Only,  when  sunlight  daily  went  away. 
My  world  grew  stiller,  colder— that  was  all. 

And  I  was  hard  and  dull  at  twenty-three,. 

Djill  with  my  grief,  hard  to  the  core  from  dwelling,* 

Sleeping  or  waking,  in  the  dark  so  long ; 

One,  and  one  pleasure  only  had  the  power  to  stir 

And  trouble  all  my  soul,  until  it  felt 

A  sunshine  of  its  own.    A  light  footfall, 

A  tender  greeting,  fluttering  of  a  dress, 

A  touch  as  soft  as  is  a  rose's  leaf. 

That  flutters  to  the  grass  and  makes  no  sound. 

These  were  the  intimations  of  a  world 

Beyond  my  sorrow,  the  admonishings 

Which  sweeten'd  that  dull  gloom  wherein  I  dwelt. 

Oh,  sweeter  far  than  any  beauteous  thing 

The  eye  could  look  upon,  one  little  name. 

One  little  soft  sweet  name,  I  murmur'd  o'er, 

Softly,  to  keep  my  heart  still :  ah  1  the  name. 

The  i/tle  living  name  I  murmur'd  o'er. 

And  saw  in  golden  letters  in  the  dark ! 

May !  May  1  May !  May  1— it  brought  me  back  the  time 

When  I  could  see  the  roses  and  the  leaves,' 

The  silver  splash  of  water,  the  blue  hills 

Ketted  in  sunny  weather  !    May  I  May  1  May  1 

1  murmur'd  it  forever  to  my  heart. 

For  joy,  for  joy  of  it ! Sweeter  than  all 

To  sit  within  my  shadow-land,  and  hear 

That  one  voice  singing,  while  a  little  hand 

I  could  not  see,  swept  o'er  the  trembling  keys,  i 

And  all  the  air  around  me  seemed. to  melt  | 

Into  a  vapor,  in  whose  midst  there  sat 

One  sweet  girl-shape  before  an  instrument, 

Her  bright  curls  shining,  and  her  eyes  of  blue 

Looking  on  me  !    Then  the  sweet  sound  would  cease. 

The  vision  made  of  music  died  away. 

And  I  was  wearying  in  the  dark  again. 

At  seventeen,  a  fever  struck  me  down. 

And  I  arose,  and  found  the  world  was  gone,  ' 

And  nothing  but  a  shadow  world  remain'd. 

Six  weary  years  we  dwelt  in  London  town. 

My  mother  seeking  for  her  stricken  son 

Such  help  and  skill  as  only  could  be  found 

In  that  great  cloud  of  sound ;  for  such  it  was, 

And  nothing  more,  to  me.    But  naught  avail'd  1 

All  skill  fell  powerless— still  those  weary  eyes  ' 

Beheld  not — still  I  wearied  and  grew  hard—  i 

Still  moan'd  and  pray'd  to  God  that  I  might  die,       1 

Till  that  new  friend,  a  neighbor's  child,  came  near, 

Made  light  of  music,  gave  my  soul  within 

Eyes  to  perceive  and  passion  to  create. 

And  haunted  me  with  touch,  and  scent,  and  sound. 

Such  as  made  darkness  more  divine  at  times 

Than  seeing  and  the  sunshine. 

Then  at  last. 
Strange  as  a  trumpet  wakening  the  dead 
To  wonder  and  white  robes,  came  blessed  light 
Light,  light — a  revelation;  and  I  saw. 
Yet,  for  a  time,  the  motion  of  the  world 
Look'd  dim  and  ghostly— shapes  like  phantoms  came— 
Strange  as  those  wondrous  flashes  on  the  ball 
Of  darkness,  and  my  spirit  was  oppress'd 
With  the  unaccustom'd  burden  of  the  sense. 
Slow,  as  a  lily  opens,  leaf  by  leaf, 
Light  deepen'd— brightening,  brightening— till  at  1     t, 
PuU-orb'd,  great,  golden  as  a  lily's  heart, 
Unclosed  God's  perfect  day. 

Then,  as  I  sat, 
Brbathless  with  the  new  bliss  of  the  bright  world. 


t  Soft  motion  and  the  flutter  of  a  dress 
I  Disturb'd  me.    Turning,  radiant  as  a  rose, 
I  saw  a  face  I  knew  not ;  strange  and  meek. 
Not  beauteous — eyes  not  luminous,  looks  not  light. 
Like  those  which  I  had  pictured  in  my  dream ; 
Yet  the  face  smiled  upon  me  eagerly, 
And  lighten'd  as  it  smiled — while,  darkening, 
I  flush'd  and  murmur'd  inarticulate  words. 
And,  trembling  like  a  leaf,  she  cried  aloud 
In  the  same  voice  that  I  had  loved  so  long 
In  darkness— in  the  same  beloved  voice 
That  I  had  fondled  in  my  shadow-land : 
"  Do  you  not  know  me  ?    I  am  May  1"  whereon 
I  shiver'd  and  felt  cold. 

For  all  the  world 
Seem'd  bitter  and  a  cheat.    The  face  I  dream'd. 
The  light  young  delicate  face  with  eyes  of  blue. 
Had  faded  in  the  golden  light  of  day ; 
And  in  its  place  a  pensive  twilight  cheek, 
A  common  creature  of  the  clay,  with  eyes 
Not  luminous  like  the  eyes  I  made  in  dream, 
Linger'd  and  smiled.    The  world  seem'd  suddenly 
Stale  and  unprofitable— all  the  bliss  of  light 
Was  bitter— all  the  fragrant  sense  of  love 
Seem'd  like  a  wither'd  feast-day  posy  found 
At  daybreak,  when  the  revelers  are  gone, 
In  the  stale-smelling  ball-room  of  the  feast. 
Then  I  beheld  her,  like  a  frighten'd  hind. 
With  widening  eyeballs  shrink ;  and  feeling  shamed 
To  look  so  coldly  on  my  little  friend, 
I  squeezed  a  feeble  smile  into  my  cheeks, 
And  took  her  hand :  she,  fluttering  from  my  touch, 
Stood  musing;  and  I  saw  her  as  she  lived— 
A  pensive  woman,  delicate-limb'd,  and  small. 
With  brown  hair  braided  o'er  Madonna  brows. 
And  dark  eyes  suffering  from  the  gentle  light 
They  shed  on  others:  on  her  brow  the  light 
Falling  subdued  and  gentle.    This  my  May  I 
This  golden-hair,  .ue  spirit  of  my  dream ! 
Nay,  then,  the  world  was  bitter  and  a  cheat  1 

Ah,  love,  my  love !  come  nearer.    Let  me  kiss 
The  broad,  pure  brov;  and,  kissing,  may  I  kiss 
Away  all  sorrow.    Sweeter  this  soft  hair, 
Silver'd  with  the  miraculous  snows  of  time. 
Than  all  the  luminous  looks  that  e'er  beguiled 
Rash  sailors  to  the  shallows  I    Tet,  at  first. 
This  perfect  face  repell'd  me — it  arose 
Coldly,  like  something  strange,  to  which  the  voice 
I  knew  so  well  seem'd  alien;  and  I  loathed 
•The  light  for  changing  theel 

Then,  for  long  days 
The  face  withdrew,  and  left  me  to  my  thoughts. 
And  the  streets  murmur'd,  and  the  world  look'd  bright, 
And  shadow-land  had  died  into  a  dream. 
Ne'er  had  I  felt  so  utterly  alone ! 
Yea,  darkness  had  been  blest  society; 
But  now  the  light  was  solitude  indeed. 

Now  shall  I  tell  by  what  slow  witchery. 
Dear  love,  I  grew  to  yearn  for  those  soft  eyes 
And  that  pale,  asking  face.    How,  in  the  light 
That  was  as  darkness,  unaware,  again 
I  hearken'd  for  thy  foot ;  and  how  I  wept. 
When  from  a  distant  chamber  came  to  mine 
The  trouble  of  thy  singing.    Then  I  cried 
Thy  name  out  loudly,  like  a  fever'd  man, 
And  gently  up  before  me  rose  again 
The  twilight  of  thy  face ;  and  all  at  once 
I  felt  I  loved  it— not  as  young  men  love — 
Not  with  the  fever'd  humor  of  the  flesh — 
Not  as  I  loved  that  wondrous  face  in  dream- 
But  strangely,  clingingly,  and  helplessly. 
As  weary  men  ask  rest,  as  fever'd  lips 
Crave  coolness,  as  in  the  parch'd  Syrian  sands, 
Under  the  stm's  insufferable  blaze, 
Men  seek  the  shadow  of  the  locust-tree. 

Yea,  how  I  loVe  thee !    Dearest,  draw  the  blind, 
And  do  not  light  the  lamp,  but  let  me  sit 
In  darkness  as  of  old ;  and  play  to  me 
The  tune  I  loved  so  in  my  shadow-land, 
When  I  conceived  thee  other  than  thou  wert. 

Yet  never  purer,  dearer! So,  O  Soul, 

What  pictures  come  and  fade  before  thy  sight! 
All  life  is  hush'd— the  world,  the  daylight  fades 
To  twilight  and  a  silvery  star  of  sound  1 
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